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J UST as you get more enjoyment from a football game when 
you have good seats—so you get more pleasure and more value 
from your car when you use Ethyl Gasoline. Ethyl develops all 
the extra performance of your motor. It doesn’t call time out 
for warming up on cold mornings or overheating on long 
drives. It’s the all-season, all-round, all-American gasoline. 
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“Pink Tooth Brush” 




A Good Tooth Paste , like a 
Good Dentist, is 
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is in a modest home—she has 
»s of servants—no costly rugs 
ishings. Bat she has one thing 
as the richest woman in the 
:an own—her Hoover Electric 
r. Yet she bought it for its 
ly and paid only ^/ j 50 down. 


More homes —mansions or cottages—are cleaned 
hy Hoovers than by any other cleaner.. ♦ ♦ Hoover 
is the oldest maker of electric cleaners and the larg¬ 
est. More than 3,000,000 Hoovers have been sold. 
... Nearly half of all Hoovers arc purchased on the 
recommendations of users to their friends.... The 
Hoover is unique due to its exclusive, patented 
cleaning principle. Positive Agitation. By virtu¬ 
ally shaking the rug. The Hoover dislodges even 
the most deeply embedded grit so injurious to 
rugs, and removes it along with all lint, hair, litter 
and dust.... The Hoover, while hard mi dirt, is easy 

facturers for the cleaning and care of floor cover¬ 
ings. ... The Hoover is not only more efficient at 
the start, hut is kept efficient by its sturdier con- 

every Hoover owner is entitled. ...The Hoover 
may be bought on as low a down payment and with 
as small an outlay per month as the cheapest ma- 

endorsed hy the leading merchants of the country. 

. . . When their bonded and trustworthy repre- 
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The Editor Announces for 
next Month’s Cosmopolitan: 



Harold Bell Wright 


Tells the Story of his Amazing Career 


Harold bell wright, who has won a 

devoted audience of millions through his power 
to depict the romance and adventure that lie un- 
discemed in everyday American life, has a new 
story to tell. It is the most human and intimate 
theme of any of his creations. It is the story of 
himself. 

Several years ago, a famous editor urged 
Harold Bell Wright to write the adventures and 
experiences that led him from his homeless and 
friendless boyhood to the distinguished position 
he now holds. As typical as Lincoln’s life was 
in his day, Harold Bell Wright’s life is in the 


present. Painter, ironworker, Jack-of-all-trades, 
preacher and author—he has a message espe¬ 
cially important in these times. 

“Life,” says Harold Bell Wright, “does not 
come all in one piece, like a cheese; it resembles, 
more, link sausages—a series of events all in 
one string.” In next month’s Cosmopolitan he 
begins to tell his three sons this interesting 
series of events and how they have affected his 
thinking and conduct. 

You will find his story one you will want to 
read aloud to your family, under the reading 


In the same issue will be found many important stories, novels, and features by writers who meet Cosmopolitan's new 
standards of greatness. Read them in December Cosmopolitan, on sale November IOth. 
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They must have added 
more pieces to 
that orche 


But not a single piece had been added! 

The new PH1LCO, the only radio scientifically 
designed as a musical instrument, had hrought 
new notes—hoth high ones and low ones— 
into the home. 

The orchestra the family had listened to so often 
and likedso well had heen transformed. Through 
the magic of PHILCO’S reproduction, it now 
seemed a larger, infinitely superior musical 
organization. 

No note is broadcast that PH1LCO will not re¬ 
produce truly—as softly as you may desire or 
with tremendous volume. No sound on the air 
is too suhtle forPHILCO—the only radio scien¬ 
tifically designed as a musical instrument- 
See PH1LCO. Note the beauty of its cabinet¬ 
work, the hand-ruhbed finish that makes it 
truly an outstanding example of the furniture 
craftsman’s art. Hear PH1LCO. Then you will 
appreciate the richness of its tone. Buy PH1LCO. 
The most economical means of entertainment 
and enjoyment available. Enjoy PH1LCO. Every 
waking hour! 

A nearhy PH1LCO dealer will he ready and 
happy to demonstrate this musical instrument 
of quality and versatility—truly all instru¬ 
ments in one! 


*36 5 .° to 

*295- 


Philco-Transitone Radio 
(superheterodyne) for 
motor cars and boats, 

installed and tax paid 
on cars equipped with 
aerial, $69.50. ALL 
ELECTRIC (no dry 
batteries ) $79.50. 



PHILCO • PHILADELPHIA-TORONTO • LONDON 


PHI LCO 

(Amusical instrument of aualitu. 


The most 

important investment 
today 


JLhis is the year of the family. 

The family’s interests assume first 
place—the individuals’ wants and desires 

must yield. 

Every purchase or investment must be considered in the light 
of the family benefit. 

No parent will deny the fact that education is a family matter of 
prime importance. 

For parents, like Janus, must look two ways at once. They see 
the difficulties of the present but they see far more clearly the 
future days when their sons and daughters will step into their 
proper places as educated, cultured men and women. 

Thrift—necessary and estimable today—must, like every other 
human motive, be wisely directed.- But sometimes lack of courage 
hides under the cloak of thrift. Real thrift means wise spending. 

It recognizes the necessity of providing the best education at 
the proper time. 

Today most schools are cooperating with parents in adjusting 
expenses to income. Means of financing tuition over the school 
years are being developed. 

Parents who know the great benefits of intelligent and ade¬ 
quate preparatory education will make any necessary savings in 
other ways to keep their children in good schools. 

Money invested in education is money well spent for the 
good of th t family —today and tomorrow. 

Cosmopolitan Education Department 

May G. Linehan, Director 



57th Street at 8th Avenue 


New York City 



(psmopolitan' 

ir. ATTOVTAI 


EDUCATIONAL 
^ GUIDE 
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WILL A HEARST PROSPERITY | BK 
MESSENGER COME TO YOU? f 
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Howto join the 

Mouth-Happy Club 



JOHN: The initiation is quite simple. You pledge 
to smoke through one pack of Spud ... the 
Club’s own cigarette. Then you report back to 
the Committee of One . . . (that’s me ...) and 
tell what you discover. 

HOWARD: I’m game... and I’ll start right now, 
with one of your Spuds. 

FINALE 

HOWARD: I’m reporting back, Mr. Committee. 
At first, the menthol taste was quite strong. But 
it soon disappeared and I got a grand, cool, clean 
taste. And then I discovered greater enjoyment 
of good tobacco. Sure, that’s it .. . Mouth-hap¬ 
piness. 

*MembershipoverS,000,000mouth-happy smokers. 


SPUD 



MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES • 


20 FOR 20c 


CANADA) • 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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s' CHOCOLATES 
Since i842 the 


finest in candy 
ti-fi.2y-ti.yo-t2 the pound 



SAMPLER 

always sure of a 
hearty welcome 


Let Whitman’s Sampler be your 
ambassador. Let it catty your message. 
And what a delightful (and expressive) 
messenger. Graciously and thought¬ 
fully it carries hundreds of thousands 
of messages every year—of thanks— 
of congratulation—of regrets. How 
much easier — and more charming 
than a note — or an unwanted gift! 

Everybody loves Whitman’s Sampler, 


for its rich variety of favorites satisfies 
most delightfully the natural hunger 
tot good candy. And—don’t forget — 
that book, bridge game or radio pro¬ 
gram will be far more enjoyable with 
the companionship of the Sampler. 

Have the Sampler on hand when 
guests call —or during the week-end 
at home and—why not see your 
nearby Whitman dealer today? 






Cosmopolitan Almanack 


1932 Anno Domini 


for November 


November hath 30 Days ( 


Being BISSEXTILE or LEAP YEAR and the 157th Year of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 
(FPA) 

November fact 
And versification 
Done with tact 
And illustration. 

The fact and rhyme by me 
were felled, 

And the pictures drawn 

by 

OLD JOHN HELD 

(JR) 



i. —ail feaints' . . 

whistle in dark, 1932. 
a—We. — a« Souls’ ©ay. Marie 
born, 1755. J. K.Polk, 
Pres. U. S., born, 1865. : 

3— Th. —V. Stefdnsson born, 1879. 

4— Fr. —F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 

born, 1840. Will Rogers 
f-Sa. -Guy Fawkes Day. Will Ha; 


ito Cellini born, 1500. Republican 


ette, who permitted French to eat < 
:s. U. S., born, 1795. W. G. Harding, 
nd South Dakota admitted, 1889. 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trin 


879. 

,1879. Will Rogers] 


—I. J. Paderewski b 

7— Mo. — Mtccenas, first 

8 — Tu. - election Bap. 


lc—Th. —Martin Luther born, 1483. Mohi 
11 -Fr. -armistice Bap. Maude Adams 
th Cady Stanton born, 18 


" 1936,” 193a. 
n. Hogarth born ; 


Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity 


13— Su. —R. L. Stevenst 

14— Mo. —Robert Fulton born, 1765. 

15— Tu. —Wm. Pitt bom, 1708. Editor Cosmopoutan Almanack born, 1881!!! 

16— We. —N. Y. Evening Post first issued, 1801. George S. Kaufman born, 1889. 

:z Canal opened, 1869. Tom Taggart born, 1856. Prosperity begins, 1931. 

[Uerreotype process, forerunner of photography, born. 



ember's Signs, Portents, Etc. 

s that you are multifarious. 
The Topaz is November’s birthslone- 
Sometimes a sorrow-stone, some¬ 
times a mirth-stone. 

The Chrysanthemum's the flower for 
Which has no rhy me that I ret. 


^Su. —Selma Lagerlof born, i8t8. Kenesa 
—Mo. —North Carolina ratified Constitutio. 
1—Tu. ■ fet. Cecilia. George Eliot born, 18 
: -We. -Franklin Pierce, 14th Pres. U. S., I 
.—Th. --lEiianksisitiinij Bap. Spinoza bor 

Fr. —Andrew Carnegie born, 1837. Eth. 
/ 26—Sa. —Wm. Cowper born, 1731. Look on, 


Length of Day, 9 h. 4; 


)— Su. —Hooray! Hooray! H001 




OUR PRESIDENTS 

November and March lead in birth 
born in either May or June * 


\ soldier .; 


re law: 





















$ 14 , 000 , 

The whole world does not own enough gold 
America's tax bill for 1932—biggest 



c loC^ 


c ioc 


000 , 


to pay this amount — 
in world history 


of the highest building in the world 
(the Empire State) to equal the 1932 
tax bill. If one-dollar bills were 
used, they would, laid end to end, 
stretch fifty-three times around the 
world, or they could reach the moon 
five and one-half times. 

Put the entire United States Army 
in one scale and balance their 
weight in gold, would that equal 
twelve months’ taxes? No. You 
would have to add another whole 
army and half of a third army to 
match the tax gold. 

If, by some miracle, America could 
collect every dollar of debt owed us 
by foreign governments, it would 
keep our voracious army of tax- 
eaters going only six months. 

All the gold in the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, for a century the synonym for 
colossal wealth, would pay American 
taxpayers’ obligations for — 

twelve days. 

If all the 1,315,334,428 shares of 
railway, industrial, public utility, 
mining, oil, food, mercantile and 
other stocks traded in on the New 
York Stock Exchange could be sold 
at the prices current at this writing, 
they would liquidate our 1932 tax 
bill, but with no tremendous per- 

The total value of America’s en¬ 
tire agricultural production, 
crops and live stock, even in me 
boom year of 1929 would fall two 
thousand million dollars short of 
this year’s crop of taxes. 

The total salaries and wages be¬ 
ing paid this year by two hundred 
thousand manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments to some eight million 



B. G. Forbes 

Drawings by F. G. Cooper 


executives and employees will 
not match the nation’s tax 
claims. 

This year’s taxes could pay 
off every farm mortgage in the 
land, with enough left over to 
donate almost a thousand dol¬ 
lars to each of six million 
farmers. 

How far short, do you think, 
would the total profits earned 
by American corporations last 
year fall of meeting the year’s 
tax obligations? The profits 
would have to be multiplied by 
ten, and even then wouldn’t 
quite square the account! 

Tax money could employ, at 
the fifteen-dollar-a-week rate 
paid by relief agencies, no few¬ 
er than 17,948,717 men for a 
whole year. 

One year’s taxes could pay 
the salary (Cont. on page 166) 


36 Panama Canals w 
could be built with one t? 
years U. S. tax receipts ! 
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Here begins a thrilling and guess-proof mystery . . . 



I (Thursday, October 

T WAS exactly three months alter the startling 
termination of the Scarab murder case that Philo Vance 
was drawn into the subtlest and the most perplexing of 
all the criminal problems that came his way during the 
four years of John F.-X. Markham’s incumbency as dis¬ 
trict attorney of New York County. 

Indeed, so mystifying was this case, so apparently in¬ 
explicable were its conflicting elements, that the police 
were for adding it to their list of unsolved murder mys¬ 
teries. And they would have been justified; for rarely 
in the annals of modem crime has there been a case 
that seemed to reverse so completely the rational laws 
by which humanity lives and reasons. On the surface it 
smacked of strange and terrifying magic, of witch 
doctors and miracle workers; and every line of inves¬ 
tigation ran into a blank wall. 

Vance for years had been a breeder of Scottish terri¬ 
ers. His kennels were in New Jersey, an hour’s ride from 
New York, and he spent much of his time there studying 
pedigrees, breeding for certain characteristics which he 
believed essential to the ideal terrier, and watching the 
results of his theories. Sometimes I think he mani¬ 
fested a greater enthusiasm for his dogs than for any 
other recreative phase of his life; and the only time I 
have seen evidences of a thrill in his eyes comparable to 
that when he had unearthed and acquired a magnifi¬ 
cent Cezanne water-color or discovered a rare piece of 
Chinese ceremonial jade in a mass of opaque modem 
recuttings, was when one of his dogs went up to Winners. 

I mention this fact—or idiosyncrasy, if you prefer— 
because it so happened that Vance’s ability to look at a 
certain stray Scottish terrier and recognize its blood¬ 
lines and show qualities, was what led him to one phase 
of the truth in this remarkable case. 

That which led Vance to another important phase of 
the truth was his knowledge of Chinese ceramics. He 
possessed, in his home on East Thirty-eighth Street, a 
small but remarkable collection of Chinese antiquities 
—museum pieces he had acquired in his extensive trav¬ 
els—and had written various articles for Oriental and 
art journals on Sung and Ming monochrome porcelains. 
Scotties and Chinese ceramics! A truly unusual 


Author of “The ‘Canary’ Murder 
Case, ” “The Greene Murder Case, ” 
“The Scarab Murder Case,” etc. 


combination. And yet, without a knowledge of these two 
antipodal interests, the mysterious murder of Archer 
Coe, in his old brownstone house in West Seventy-first 
Street, would have remained a closed book for all time. 

It was shortly after half past eight on the morning of 
October eleventh that Vance’s doorbell rang; and Currie, 
his old English valet and major-domo, ushered Mark¬ 
ham into the library. I was temporarily installed in 
Vance’s apartment at the time, as there was much legal 
and financial work to be done. I had long been Vance’s 
legal adviser and monetary steward, and his affairs kept 
me fairly busy. 

On this particular autumn morning I had risen at 
seven and was busily engaged with a mass of canceled 
checks and bank statements when Markham arrived. 

“Go ahead with your chores, Van Dine,” he said, with 
a perfunctory nod. “I’ll rout out the sybarite myself.” 

He disappeared into Vance’s bedroom, which was just 
off the library, and I heard him call Vance a bit per¬ 
emptorily. 

“A murder, I presume,” Vance complained. “Nothing 
less than gore would have led your footsteps to my 
boudoir at this ungodly hour.” 

“Not a murder-” Markham began. 

“Oh, I say! What time might it be, then?” 

“Eight forty-five,” Markham told him. 

“So early—and not a murder!” (I could hear Vance’s 
feet hit the floor.) “You interest me strangely . . . 
Your wedding mom, perhaps.” 

“Archer Coe has committed suicide,” Markham an¬ 
nounced. 

“My word!” Vance was now moving about. “That’s 
even stranger than a murder. I crave elucidation.” 

Markham reentered the library, followed by Vance 
clad in sandals and an elaborate mandarin robe. 
Vance rang for Currie and ordered Turkish coffee, at 
the same time settling himself in a large Queen Anne 
chair and lighting one of his favorite Regie cigarets. 

Markham did not sit down. He stood near the man¬ 
telpiece, regarding his host with narrowed, inquisitive 
eyes. “What did you mean, Vance,” he asked, “by Coe’s 
suicide being stranger than murder?” 



. . . and the best novel yet 
written by the creator of 
Philo Vance, most colorful 
detective in fiction since 
Sherlock Holmes 


Which of 
these suspects 
knew the se¬ 
cret of Archer 
Coe’s death? 




And what did the butler 
pour into your ear over 
the phone? And why are 
you here curtailing my 
slumbers? Why every¬ 
thing? Why anything? 
Just why? Can’t you see 
I’m bursting with uncon¬ 
trollable curiosity?” And 
Vance yawned and closed 
his eyes. 

“I’m on my way to 
Coe’s house.” Markham 
was annoyed at the oth¬ 
er’s attitude of indifference. “Thought maybe you’d 
like to—what’s your favorite word?—‘toddle’ along.” 

“Toddle,” Vance repeated. “Quite. But why toddle 
blindly? Do be magnanimous and enlighten me. The 
corpse won’t run away, even if we are a bit latish.” 

Markham shrugged. “Very well,” he acquiesced. 
“Shortly after eight this morning Coe’s butler—the 
obsequious Gamble—phoned me at my home. He was 
in a state of nerves, and his voice was husky with fear. 
He informed me that Archer Coe had shot himself, and 
asked me if I would come to the house at once. My 
first instinct was to tell him to notify the police; but 
lor some reason I checked myself and asked him why 
he had called me. He said that Mr. Raymond Wrede 
had so advised him-” 

“Ah!” 

“It seems he had first called Wrede—who, as you 
know, is an intimate family friend—and that Wrede 
had immediately come to the house.” 

“And Wrede said, ‘Get Mr. Markham.’ ” Vance drew 
deep on his cigaret. “Something dodging about in the 
recesses of Wrede’s brain, too, no doubt . . . Well, any 

“Only that the body was bolted in Coe’s bedroom.” 

“Bolted on the inside?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Amazin’!” 

“Gamble brought up Coe’s breakfast at eight as usual, 
but received no answer to his knocking.” 

“So he peeped through the keyhole—yes, yes, butlers 
always do. Some day, Markham, I 
shall, in a moment of leisure, in¬ 
vent a keyhole that can’t be seen 
through by butlers. Have you ever 
stopped to think how much of the 
world’s disturbance is caused by 
butlers being able to see through 
keyholes?” 

“No, Vance, I never have,” re¬ 
turned Markham wearily. “My 
brain is inadequate—I’ll leave that 
speculation to you . . . Neverthe¬ 
less, because of your dalliance in 
the matter of inventing opaque 
keyholes, Gamble saw Coe seated 
in his armchair, a revolver in his 
hand and a bullet wound in his 
right temple.” 

“But what about Brisbane Coe? 

Why did Gamble call Wrede when 
Archer’s brother was in the house?” 

“Brisbane Coe is in Chicago.” 

“Ah! Most convenient ... So 
when Wrede arrived he advised 
Gamble to phone direct to you, 

Knowing that you knew Coe. And 
you, knowing that I had visited 
Coe on various occasions, thought 
you’d pick me up and make it a 
conclave of acquaintances.” 

“Do you want to come?” de¬ 
manded Markham. 

“Oh, by all means,” Vance re¬ 
plied dulcetly. “But really, y’know, 

I can’t go in these togs.” He rose 
and stareed toward the bedroom. 

• I’ll hop into appropriate integu¬ 
ments.” As he reached the door he 


The Kennel Murder Case 

stopped. “And I’ll tell you why your invitation enthralls 
me. I had an appointment with Archer Coe for three 
this afternoon to look at a pair of peach-bloom vases 
fourteen inches high which he had recently acquired. 
And, Markham, a collector who has just acquired a pair 
of peach-bloom vases of that size doesn’t commit sui¬ 
cide the next day.” 

With this remark Vance disappeared, and Markham 
stood, his hands behind him, looking at the bedroom 
door with a deep frown. 

A few minutes later Vance emerged, dressed for the 
street. “Awfully thoughtful of you, and all that, to 
pick me up,” he said, smiling jauntily at Markham. 
“There’s something positively fascinatin’ about the pos¬ 
sibilities of this affair. And by the way, Markham, it 
might be convenient to have the pugnacious sergeant" 

“So it might,” agreed Markham dryly. “Thanks for 
the suggestion. But I’ve already notified him.” 

Vance’s eyebrows went up whimsically. “Oh, par¬ 
don! . . . Well, let’s grope our way hence.” 


- :d Markham’s car, which 

is waiting outside, and were driven rapidly up Madi¬ 
son Avenue. We cut through Central Park to the West 
Side, and turning into Seventy-first Street, drew up at 
Number 98. 

The Coe house was an old brownstone mansion of 
double frontage occupying two city lots. It was uniform 
w.th the other residences in the block, with the excep¬ 
tion that most of the houses were single structures with 
only a twenty-foot frontage. The basements were three 
or four feet below the street level and opened on a 
sunken, paved areaway. Flights of stone stairs with 
wide stone balustrades led to the first floors, each house 
being entered through a vestibule. 

As we ascended the steps of the Coe house the door 
was opened for us, and the flushed face of Gamble 
looked out at us cringingly. 

“Thank you for coming, Mr. Markham.” His voice 
reeked of oily subservience. “It’s very terrible, sir.” 


S. S. Van Dine 


Markham brushed the man aside and stepped into 
the dimly lighted hallway. A heavy deep-napped car¬ 
pet covered the entire hall, and several dingy oil paint¬ 
ings made enormous black squares against the dark 
tapestry on the walls. Ahead of us a broad flight of 
carpeted stairs led upward into a vault of darkness. 
On the right hung a pair of deep maroon portieres evi¬ 
dently veiling double sliding doors. To the left were 
other portieres; but these were drawn back, and we 
could look through the open doors into a stuffy drawing- 

Two men came forward from this room to greet us. 
The one in advance I recognized immediately as Ray¬ 
mond Wrede. I had met him several times at the Coe 
home when I had accompanied Vance there to inspect 
some particular “find” in Chinese pottery or bronzes 
which Archer Coe had made. Wrede, I knew, was a close 




friend of the Coe family, 
and particularly of Hilda 
Lake, Archer Coe’s niece. 

He was a studious man in 
his late thirties, slightly 
gray, with an ascetic, calm 
face of the chevaline type. 

He was mildly interested 
in Oriental ceramics—prob¬ 
ably as a result of his 
long association with Coe— 
though his particular fancy 
was ancient oil lamps. 

As he greeted us this 
morning, there was a look 
bordering on bewilderment 
in his wide-set gray eyes. 

He bowed formally to Markham, whom he knew slight¬ 
ly; nodded perfunctorily to me; and extended his hand 
to Vance. Then, as if suddenly remembering something, 
he turned toward the man behind him, and made a 
brief presentation. 

“Signor Grassi* . . . Mr. Grassi has been a house 
guest of Mr. Coe’s for several days. He represents an 
Italian museum of Oriental antiquities at Milan.” 

Grassi bowed very low, but said nothing. He was 
considerably shorter than Wrede, slim, immaculately 
dressed, with shiny black hair brushed straight back 
from his forehead, and a complexion whose unusual 
pallor was accentuated by large, luminous eyes. His 
features were regular, and his lips full and shapely. 
His manicured hands moved with an almost feline grace. 

Markham wasted no time on ceremony. He turned 
abruptly to Gamble. “Just what is the situation?” 

“Only what I told you on the telephone, sir.” The 
man was patently frightened. “When I saw the master 
through the keyhole I knew he was dead—it was quite 
unnerving, sir—and my first impulse was to break in 
the door. But I thought it best to seek advice 
before taking such a responsibility. And as Mr. 
Brisbane Coe was in Chicago, I phoned Mr. Wrede, 
who was good enough to come over, and after look¬ 
ing at the master he suggested that I call you, sir.” 

“It was obvious”—Wrede took up the story—“that 
poor Coe was dead, and I thought it best to leave every¬ 
thing intact for the authorities. I didn’t want to insist 
on having the door broken in.” 

Vance was watching the man closely. “But what 
harm could that have done?” he asked mildly. “Since 
the door was bolted on the inside, suicide was rather 
plainly indicated—eh, what?” 


_ that it might be best- 

“Quite—quite.” Vance took out his cigaret case. 
“You, too, were skeptical—despite the appearances.” 

Wrede gave a start, and stared fixedly at Vance. 

“Coe,” Vance continued, “wasn’t exactly the suicidal 
type.” He lighted a cigaret. “My own feeling is you 

“Come!” Markham turned toward the stairs and 
made a peremptory gesture to Gamble. “Lead the way." 

The butler turned and mounted the stairs. Markham, 
Vance and I followed, but Wrede and Grassi remained 
below. At the head of the stairs Gamble fumbled along 
the wall and pressed an electric switch-button. A light 
flooded the upper hallway. Directly ahead of us was a 
wide door, ivory-enameled. 

Markham came forward, tried the knob and shook it. 

Then he knelt down and 






face was grim. “It looks as 
if our suspicions were un¬ 
founded,” he said in a low 
voice. “Coe is sitting in his 
chair, a black hole in his 
right temple, and his hand is 
still clutching a revolver. The 
electric lights are on . . . 
Look, Vance.” 

Vance was gazing at an' 
etching on the wall. ‘Til 
take your word for it, Mark¬ 
ham,” he drawled. “Really, 
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“Who besides rourself,” asked Markham sternh, “would 


y'know, it doesn’t sound like a pretty sight. And I’ll 
see it infinitely better when we’ve forced an entry.” 

At this moment the front doorbell rang violently, and 
Gamble hastened down the stairs. As he drew the door 
back, Sergeant Ernest Heath and Detective Hennessey 
burst into the lower hallway. 

“This way, sergeant!” Markham called. 

Heath and Hennessey came noisily up the stairs. 

“Good morning, sir.” The sergeant waved a friendly 
hand to Markham. Then he cocked his eye at Vance. 
“I mighta known you’d be here. The world’s champeen 
trouble-shooter!” He grinned good-naturedly, and 
there was genuine affection in his tone. 


have any reason to murder your uncle?” “Several people would prefer him dead to alive,” said Miss Lake. 


“Come, sergeant,” Markham ordered. “There’s a dead 
man in this room, and the door’s bolted on the inside. 
Break it open.” 

Heath, without a word, hurled himself against the 
crosspiece of the door just above the knob, but without 

“Give me a hand, Hennessey,” he said. 

The two men threw their combined weight against 
the door. There was a sound of tearing wood as the 
bolt’s screws were loosened. 

During the process of battering in the door, Wrede 
and Grassi mounted the stairs, followed by Gamble, and 
stood directly behind Markham and Vance. 


Two more terrific thrusts by Heath and Hennessey, 
and the heavy door swung inward, revealing the death 
chamber. 

{Thursday, October 11; 9:15 a. m.) 

The room, which was at the extreme rear of the house, 
was long and narrow, with windows on two sides. There 
was a bay window opposite the door, and a wide dou¬ 
ble window at the left, facing east. The daTk green 
shades were all drawn, excluding the daylight. But 
the room was brilliantly lighted by an enormous crystal 
chandelier in the center of the ceiling. 
























At the rear of the room stood a canopied bed, which, 
I noticed,' had not been slept in. ■ The bedroom, like 
the drawing-room, contained far too much furniture. 
On the right was a large embayed bookcase filled with 
octavo and quarto volumes, and facing the door was a 
mahogany kidney-shaped desk covered with books, 
pamphlets and papers. To the left of this desk, in the 
east wall, was a large fireplace -with an Empire mantel 
of bronze and Venetian marble, supported by two ugly 
caryatids. Gas logs were in the grate. About the walls 
hung at least a dozen Chinese scroll paintings. 


Ahese details of the room, how¬ 
ever, protruded themselves upon us later. What first 
focused our attention was the inert body of Archer Coe, 
with its quiet pallid face and the black grisly spot on 
the right temple. The body was slumped down In a 
velour-upholstered armchair beside the desk and di¬ 
rectly beneath the crystal chandelier. The head seemed 
to lie almost on the left shoulder, as If the impact of 
the bullet had forced it into an unnatural angle. 

There was an expression of peace on the thin aquiline 
features of the dead man; and his eyes were closed as 
though in sleep. His right hand—the one nearest the 
fireplace—lay on the end of the desk clutching a carved, 
ivory-inlaid revolver of fairly large caliber. His left 
hand hung at his side over the tufted arm of the 
chair. 

There was a,straight Windsor chair behind the desk, 
and I could not help wondering why Coe had selected 
the armchair at the side of the desk, facing the door. Was 
it because he had considered it more comfortable for 
his last resting place in this life? The answer to tills 
passing speculation of mine did not come for many 
hours; and when it did come, as a result of Vance’s 
deductions, it constituted one of the vital links in 
the evidential chain of this strange and perplexing 

Coe’s body was clothed in a green silk-wool dressing 
gown which came nearly to his ankles; but on his feet, 
which were extended straight in front of him, was a 
pair of high, heavy street shoes, laced and tied. Again 
a question flashed through my mind: Why did Coe. not 
wear bedroom slippers with his dressing gown.? The 
answer to this question also was to prove a vital point 
in the solution of the tragedy. 

Vance went immediately to the body, touched the 
dead man’s hand, and bent forward over the wound in 
the forehead. Then he walked back to the door with 
its hanging bolt, scrutinized it for a moment, -ran his 
eye around the heavy oak framework and lintel, and 
turned slowly back to the room. A frown wrinkled his 
brow. Very -deliberately he reached in -his pocket and 
took out another cigaret. When he had iighted it, 
he strolled to the west wall of the room and stood 
gazing at a faded ninth-century Chinese painting of 
Ucchushma.* 

In the meantime the rest of us had pressed round 
the body of Coe, and stood inspecting it in silence. 
Wrede and Grassi seemed appalled in the actual pres¬ 
ence of death. Wrede spoke to Markham. 

“I trust I did right in advising Gamble to call you 
before breaking in the door.” 

“Your decision has worked out perfectly,” Vance said, 
without turning from the painting. 

Markham swung about. “What do you mean by that, 
Vance?” 

“Merely that if the door had been broken in, and the 
room overrun with solicitous friends, and the body han¬ 
dled for signs of life, and all the locked-in evidence 
probably destroyed, we would have a deuced difficult 
time arrivin’ at any sensible solution of what really 
went on here last night.” 

“Well, it’s pretty plain to me what went on here last 
night." It was Heath who projected himself, a bit 
belligerently, into the talk. “This guy locked himself 
in and blew his brains out. And even you, Mr. Vance, 
can’t make anything original outa that.” 

“Tut, tut, sergeant,” Vance replied pleasantly. “It’s 
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not I who am going to spoil your simple and beautiful 
theory.” 

“No?” Heath was still belligerent. “Then who is?” 

“The corpse.” 

Before Heath could reply, Markham, who had been 
watching Vance closely, turned quickly to Wrede and 

“I will ask you' gentlemen to wait downstairs . . . 
Hennessey, please go to the drawing-room and see that 
these gentlemen do not leave it until I give them per¬ 
mission.” 

Wrede showed his resentment at Markham’s peremp¬ 
tory manner; but Grassi, with a polite smile, merely 
bowed; and the two, followed by Hennessey, passed 
out of the room and down the stairs. 

“And you,” said Markham to Gamble, “wait at the 
front door and bring Doctor Doremus, the medical ex¬ 
aminer, here the moment he arrives.” 

Gamble shot a haunted look at the body, and went 

Markham closed the. door, and then wheeled about, 
facing Vance, who now stood behind Coe’s desk gazing 
down moodily at the dead man’s hand clutching the 
revolver. “What’s the meaning of all these mysterious 
innuendoes?” he demanded testily. 

“Not innuendoes, Markham,” Var.ce returned quietly, 
keeping his eyes on Coe’s hand. “Merely speculations. 
I’m rather interested in certain aspects of this fasci- 

“Crime?” Markham gave a mirthless smile. “It was 
afi very well for us to theorize before we got here, but 
facts are all that count. And the facts here seem 
pretty clean-cut. That door was bolted on the inside; 
there’s no other means of entrance or exit to this room; 
Coe is sitting here with the revolver in his hand, and 
a hole in his right temple. There are no signs of a 
struggle; the windows and shades are down, and the 
lights burning. How in heaven’s name could it have 
been anything but suicide?” 


I’m sure I don’t know.” Vance 
shrugged wearily. “But it wasn’t suicide—really, don’t 
y’know." He frowned. “Y’see, Markham, it should have 
been suicide—and it wasn’t. There’s something diabol¬ 
ical—and humorous—about this case. Humorous in a 
grim, satirical sense. Positively amazin’.” 

“But the facts,” protested Markham. 

“Oh, your facts are quite correct. As you lawyers say, 
they’re irresistible. But you have overlooked additional 

“For instance?” 

“Regard yon bedroom slippers.” Vance pointed to 
the foot of the bed where a pair of soft red Mephisto 
slippers were neatly arranged. “And then regard these 
heavy blucher boots which the corpse is wearing. And 
yet he has on his dressing gown, and is sitting in his 
easy-chair. A bit incongruous, what? Why did the he¬ 
donistic and luxury-loving Coe not change his footwear 
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Behind this door a murder had been committed so inexplicable in its conflicting 
elements that the police were for adding it to their list of unsolved mysteries. 


to something more relaxing for this great moment in 
his life? 

“And note that haste was not a factor. His robe—an 
execrable color, by the by—is neatly buttoned; and the 
girdle is tied in an admirable bowknot. We can hardly 
assume that he suddenly decided on suicide halfway 
through his changing from street clothes to negligee. 
And yet, Markham, something must have stopped him— 
something must have compelled him to sit down, stretch 
his legs out and close his eyes before he had finished 
making himself sartorially comfortable.” 


“Your reasoning is not altogether convincing,” Mark¬ 
ham countered. “A man might conceivably wear heavy 
shoes with a dressing gown.” 

“Perhaps.” Vance nodded. “I shan’t be narrow¬ 
minded in these matters. But assuming Coe is a suicide, 
why should he have chosen this chair facing the door? 
A man bent on doing a workmanlike job of shooting 
himself would instinctively sit up straight, where he 
could perhaps brace his arms and steady his hand. If 
he were going to sit by the desk at all, he would, I think, 
have chosen the straight (Continued on page 119 ) 
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F FORTUNE 
TODAY 

by 

Major-General 

Frank Sutton, m. c. 


T HE TALE of my ad¬ 
ventures begins pro¬ 
saically enough. I 
was nineteen, two 
years out of Eton and taking 
an engineering course at the 
University College in London. I lived at Acton and 
caught the eight-ten to Paddington every morning. 

Even then the idea of becoming one of that army of 
season ticket holders terrified me. Thousands of them 
exactly alike—top hat, well-brushed clothes, umbrella 
to protect the topper and galoshes to protect the boots, 
the Dally Mall, a knotted handkerchief protruding 
from the breast pocket as a reminder to bring home a 
reel of cotton thread—and there you have him. 

On the nine-ten he was a professional man—lawyer, 
doctor, architect, engineer. On the ten-ten he was a 
bloated, pompous, self-satisfied man of affairs, whose 
topper outshone all the other toppers, and who read 
the Times. He grew fatter and wheezier until, driven 
to the station in a fine carriage, the most successful of 
him caught the eleven-ten. 

This was the ultimate achievement toward which my 
companions on the eight-ten were striving. I could not 
share their enthusiasm. The prospect of spending a 


lifetime to achieve this filled me with loathing. For me 
then, as now, the real business of life lay beyond the 
familiar horizon, down strange si 
less mysterious mountains. 


s and across n 


twenty, I was already subcontracting o 
borders of Paraguay, constructing a line through 
swamps and forests, sweating, learning the way of the 
sons of Martha. It is a hard way and not always fair, 
but it is well to learn it early and to learn it well. 

In Paraguay I learned Spanish from the workmen— 
a mongrel Spanish, liberally endowed with potent and 
picturesque curses, but it was to come to my stead 
many years later—and, of all places in the world, in 
Vladivostok at the very start of my adven¬ 
tures with the Russkies. 

In the meantime there was the war. 

When hell broke loose in Belgium I was in 
the Argentine building bridges. I was not 
a soldier any more than were hundreds of 
thousands of other Englishmen who at once 
dropped whatever they were doing and 
flocked to England from all corners of the 

The S. S. Venezuela leaving San Fran¬ 
cisco on the first leg of General Sut¬ 
ton’s trek to the Siberian goldfields. 






Go West, Young Man—or East. It doesn’t matter, so long as you GO! 

Such is the creed of One-Arm Sutton, the modem world’s most famous soldier of fortune. 


Here, for the first time, he tells the truth about his astounding adventures, how he 



won three fortunes and has 


made himself i one of the powers of the Orient 
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The six-inch Sutton trench mortar developed 
by the author during the IVorld War. 


Andrew, the author’s right-hand man for many years. 

wounded Tommy who had shared it with me. This was 
a full-sized, two-hundred-pound Turk. I got him down; 
then he had me by the throat. He had fierce, sinewy, 
purposeful hands. I can feel his fingers on my wind¬ 
pipe, to this day and hour, pressing in and in, pressing 
the blessed air and life out of me. 

Then it was that the Tommy took a hand. Reaching 
down, he picked up a big rock and heaved it at the 
Turk. It hit me! Half strangled as I was, this blow 
nearly did for me, and the Turk got the top position. 
I groped about on the ground with my left hand, think¬ 
ing to retrieve the rock, and touched instead the sharp 


curved knife of a Gurkha, abandoned there, and now a 
very useful and unexpected weapon. With my last 
strength I stuck the knife into the Turk’s throat. He 
roared. His blood spilled over me. I had him. 

Slowly—I shall never forget how slowly—he relaxed. 
His fingers fell away from my windpipe, one by one. 
He jerked his head up and down to escape the insinu¬ 
ating blade. Then quietly, with a certain dignity and 
leisure, he rolled off me and lay on his back in the sand. 

The Tommy set up a cheer. 

I believe he thought that he had helped me. At any 
rate, he fixed a tourniquet on my arm. He was grin¬ 
ning. 

“Right ’and—too bad!” Yes, too bad. I was destined 
to miss that hand in years to come, but never as I 
missed it then. 

The future was not so gloomy, .after all. I promised 
myself that no man should ever hear me complain of 
my loss, and that I would learn to shoot with my left 
hand, that I would play golf with it and that I would 
learn to sign my name. 

After all, I was still alive. And not so much could be 
said for the Turk. 

This is how I came to lose my right arm, and why, 
ever since, I have been called “One-Arm” Sutton. 

Now that the war was over, I had enough money 
to settle down at home and live the quiet, uneventful 
life of a country gentleman: a little shooting, a little 
fishing, some tennis and, for excitement, the secretary¬ 
ship of a local golf club. But the idea did not appeal 
to me. I was delighted when (Continued ore page 160 ) 



A scene on the Amur at Blago when 
Whites and Reds were at death grips. 







Her voice was ever 
soft, gentle and low— 
an excellent thing in 
woman—but, also and 
alas, she could not 
use it to tell a lie! 


JSefoRE the St. 

Regis Roof closed for 
the season Bill Tracy 
threw a party. Gather¬ 
ing the clan together 
was not as simple as it 
sounded, for most of his 
little playmates were in 
Maine or on the Island 
or retrenching in Eu¬ 
rope or something, and 
with the market doing 
the rhumba Bill had to 
be in town week days. 

Nevertheless, he man¬ 
aged to collect four birds 
of passage: two men 
marking time at the 
Harvard Club, and two 
girls, the Lorrimer twins, 

their Christmas shop¬ 
ping early. Or so they 
said. 

Bill was a large, florid 
young man, with all the 
grace of an elephant, 
and a modicum of the 
elephant's alleged mem¬ 
ory. He was excessively 
conventional even when 
drunk. Not that he 
was drunk on the night 
of his party; he was merely mellow, and being mellow, 
gravely courteous and wholly concerned with the wel¬ 
fare of his guests. The fact that they were short one 
girl troubled him intensely and it was with considerable 
relief that he saw across the room one Mrs. Ballister 
Pennington, an acquaintance of his mother’s, completely 
surrounded by the scraggy necks and pearls, crisp shirt 
bosoms and paunches of her family circle, plus one un¬ 
identified and exaggeratedly pretty girl. 

Bill stared and beamed. The girl was absurdly beau¬ 
tiful. She had everything. She was also excessively 
bored. He could see that. She not only looked bored. 


"Honesty!” exclaimed Kit. 
She nodded. "I came,” 
she said, “to see if—if 
what I think is true. It 

people think or say." 




she acted it. The distance separating them could not 
disguise from him her remarkable ennui. She yawned; 
she fidgeted. What she needed, reflected Bill, was a 
presentable man to guide her about the floor. 

With ponderous gravity Bill addressed one of the Lor¬ 
rimer twins, the one with the dimple in her knee, or 
so he thought. “Elsie,” asked Bill, “do my eyes deceive 
me or is that Mrs. Pennington across the room?” 

Elsie disconcerted him by informing him that she was 
Grace. “Not that it matters,” she said. 

Bill apologized. Only, he told her, by the interven¬ 
tion of Providence, a high wind or the donning of a 


bathing suit could he tell those red-headed miracles 

Grace waved his explanation aside. “Yes, that's Pen¬ 
ny,” she said, in reply to his question. 

“Who's the girl with her?” Bill demanded. 

Grace looked; Elsie looked; four absolutely similar 
eyes regarded. They spoke in unison. “Never saw her 
before,” they said. 

The other two men looked also. “Holy jumping cat¬ 
fish," said one, not very tactfully, “is she a menace!” 

Grace looked away. She remarked casually, “It 
seems to me that I heard that old Penny Dreadful had 
a niece or a godchild or something on her hands.” 

“Now,” stated Bill, “is the time for all good men to 
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A brilliant short story by FAITH BALDWIN 

Wonesty’s R licy 




shall, if you think 



Honesty’s Policy 


The Tracy party watched 
the departure of the disa¬ 
greeable Miss Ross. Bill 
was muttering as in delir¬ 
ium. “Well" asked the 
twin nearest him, “what’s 
on the old mind?” “It’s a 
plot,” he murmured darkly. 


met such a woman. He’d said, “I’m afraid I dance 
badly.” He always said it. He had so much money he 
could afford to admit it. She had replied coolly, “Very.” 
“Of course,” Bill went on to explain, “I thought it was 
just a line, a new one. You know, the kind you laugh 
off. I was mistaken. 

“I asked her how long she had been in town. She 
told me, to the hour and minute. She’s been visiting 
Penny up in the Adirondacks or somewhere. She said 
it was her first visit to New York, and she didn’t like 
it very much. Why? I asked her, wondering if she 
would mention the sky line. The people, she said. 
After a while she asked me why I didn’t diet or exer¬ 
cise or something. She said men of my build were 
subject to apoplexy early in life. ‘You wouldn’t be bad- 
looking,’ she told me, ‘if you lost about forty pounds and 
stopped eating and drinking.’ What the hell does she 
think I am, a camel?” asked Bill plaintively. 

They were all laughing. Suddenly, Milton Dodd 


to the remainder of his guests, “while I escort the Chris¬ 
tian martyr into the lions’ den.” 

He returned to the table alone, and grinning. “How 
did it go?” asked the red-headed sister act. 

Bill shook his head. “Not so worse,” he reported 
grudgingly. “When Milt asked her to dance she looked 
him over and said, ‘Well, I don’t mind—much.’ ” 

Shortly thereafter Milton returned to the table. He 
did not reply to the storm of questions which greeted 
him. He merely put his hand in his pocket and pro¬ 
duced a twenty-dollar bill. This he kissed delicately, 
and then presented it on an ash tray to his host. “You 
win,” he said. “That’s the prettiest girl I ever saw in 
my life, and the most disagreeable.” 

Bill grinned. He said: “Something must be done 
about this.” He was silent, sunk in thought. Then he 
spoke. “Who,” he asked the assembled cronies—“who 
is the most unpleasant man we know?” 

There was a chorus. “Kit Carson,” they said. 


Bill nodded thoughtfully. “Christopher Carson,” he 
admitted; “Harvard, my class. As good-looking as she 
is, in his way. Far too much money. Hates women. 
Abhors ’em. Rudest man in eighteen counties. Where 
is he now, does anybody know?” 

Grace—or Elsie—Lorrimer sighed. “He’s in South¬ 
ampton,” she admitted; “we saw him there. He’s the 
most devastating human being. Elsie and I took him 
by turns. It didn’t work, although it usually does. He 
couldn’t see us single for dust, let alone double. 
He flocks by himself. 

He has a house and a butler who 
used to be a jockey and a chauffeur who used to be a 
palooka. He drives two cars, a speed boat and a tri- 
motored plane. He shoots a seventy at golf and won 
the last tennis tournament. He’s a knock-out. Or 
would be, if he were human.” 


“That’s funny,” observed Bill sagely. “A man can' be 
as damned disagreeable as he pleases, provided his late 
lamented family left him millions and he looks like 
Clark Gable, and the girls still fall for him. But no 
woman can get away with it. Any man in his senses 
prefers an orchid to a cactus; or even a humble daisy.” 

The Pennington party was leaving. The Tracy party 
regarded its departure. Only one girl in fifty million 
could walk just that way. This was the one. Her car¬ 
riage was perfect without being Patou opening. And 
she was so well dressed that even the Lorrimer twins 
couldn’t have told you what she wore. 

Bill was muttering as in delirium, and writing things 
on a menu. “Well,” asked the twin nearest him, “what’s 
on the old mind?” 

“It’s a plot,” murmured Bill darkly—“a. couple of 
acres, to be quite accurate. That hunting shack of 
sorts, on the Peconic, which I wangled out of my old 
man last year. All of the (Continued on page 127) 
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‘‘Here comes Jens! First time I ever saw him in a hurry,” said Peter. The caretaker 



What happened to a hunter who believed: 


by 

Kenneth 

Gilbert 


“A woman, a spaniel 
and a walnut tree; 
the more you beat ’em, 
the better they be” 


appeared disturbed. ‘‘They say—come queek!” he panted. 
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O LD JEFF HARBINGER crouched in the duck- 
j blind at a sound which began as a muted 
I whistling and swelled to a thrilling crescendo 
that seemed to fill earth and sky. His cheeks 
were reddened, his lips blue under the lash of a chill 
nor’-easter which swept across the bay, whipping the 
tops from the waves and swirling through the dead-gray 
sedge that was like an undulating field of grain. Tiny 
wrinkles at the corners of his eyes became more pro¬ 
nounced as he squinted into the leaden murk overhead. 

“They’re cornin’ in!” he warned. ‘‘You get two shots, 
Peter, before I burn powder. Now, if those blamed 
decoys will only talk!” 

The decoys obliged. Among the wooden blocks a 
dozen live birds were tethered in the shooting pond that 
had been gouged out of the salt marsh. One brown old 
hen, a garrulous dowager, cocked an understanding eye 
aloft as the wild mallards, fresh from an Albertan 
slough far to the north, 
stooped suggestively. 

“Hahnk — hahnk!” she 
invited loudly. A feath¬ 
ered gossip, that old 
hen. These skyey new¬ 
comers, obeying the 
migrating impulse to 
hurry southward before 
the march of borean 
legions, should bear 
news that would be as 
food and drink to a 
home-body who lived a 
wing-clipped life in 
this reedy pool. “Come 
down and feed!” urged 
the old hen. “Lots of 
grain here. Come down 
and get acquainted!” 


Her invitation was seconded noisily by other hens 
among the decoys. Even the big drakes, stirred at sight 
of that magnificent pilgrimage through space, added 
their soft whisperings. With a discerning eye for such 
things, they had already made out many handsome 
young females, more desirable companions than these 
fat, dumpish sirens of the home pond. 

There was nothing traitorous in the summons of the 
decoys; it was more than they could comprehend that 
their pleas, if heeded, meant probable death for some 
of their swift-winging brethren. The decoys were 
merely lonely, sociably inclined. 

But the wild flock was ruled by a gun-wise old female 
with a suspicious nature set against a background of 
tragic memories and, after that involuntary dip at 
sight of the tame birds in the pond, she planed along as 
before, and the others obeyed as though tied to her by 
invisible bonds. Yet one wavered a moment later, and 

“Jorian’s spaniel, Killarney Dick,” old Jeff 



that was her mate, a sleek young drake who flew at her 
left wing-tip. 

He was hungry and, although flock discipline was 
strong within him, the calm water and contented decoys 
appealed mightily. Of guns he knew little or nothing. 
Besides, he was a bit jealous of his mate and her arro¬ 
gant dominance of this big flight. Some day, he would 
lead them! Perhaps he could do so now, if he tried. 

Of a sudden he broke formation, dipped sharply and 
went volplaning toward the pool, but banked to swing 
in a narrowing loop. From above came a worried 
"hahnk!” a warning which he ignored utterly. Where¬ 
upon his mate retaliated by holding the flock sternly 
to its course, determined that the ways of a foolish 
spouse should not be her ways, having no high regard 
for the mentality of any drake she had ever known. 

As he swung over the pond, he skidded in mid-air, 
wings fanning, until he appeared like a huge kingbird 

announced. “The only eyewitness of that tragedy down in the 


poised above a beetle half hidden in a flower. There 
was pomp and panoply in the evanescent sheen of his 
plumage, the white-ringed neck, the glossy green head, 
the shadings of purple and Prussian-blue, the magenta 
breast and orange-red legs, already dangling in antici¬ 
pation of alighting. Abruptly, then, lightning stabbed 
upward from what appeared to be a big grass-hum¬ 
mock; there was an ominous, whining sound all about 
him, and on the heels of it a bitter, clapping report. 
The drake, unhurt, though terrified, leaped skyward 
with a startled yelp. 

Again came the flash, and one leg dangled limply, 
although the other was drawn tightly against his body 
as though in pain. But he had wheeled and was now 
going down-wind at a speed of perhaps a hundred miles 
an hour, his pinions buzzing like the wings of a bee. 
Away from this death trap and contritely eager to 
rejoin the-flock, in three seconds he was no more than 
a vanishing dot down 
marsh!” the length of the marsh. 

Peter Strain’s lips 
moved soundlessly as 
he ejected the empty 
shell cases, and blew 
through the twin bar¬ 
rels like a good black- 
powder man. There was 
bewilderment in his 
wrinkled face, and dis¬ 
gust and irritation. 
Old Jeff saw this, and 
chuckled with the se¬ 
curity of long friend- 

“ ‘To . hit is history, 
to miss is mystery,’ ” 
he quoted oracularly. 
“You’re ( Cont. on p. 135) 








The big three of the 
jungle: sladang, African 
elephant and tiger. 


k_T LEAST a million Americans 
n their lives have hunted 
big game, deer and upward. At least 
a million more hunt deer and lion, 
and even elephant, vicariously, under 
the reading lamp. Yet so lar as I 
know, no one has ever tried to grade 
big game, as books, lootball players, 
movies and almost everything else is 
graded every year. 

I have read several articles con¬ 
trasting the man-killing prowess of 
certain animals, but never one in 
which all big game was compared for 
its trophy value. In other words, 
what beast of all the world’s wild 
zoo should have the place of honor 
in the sportsman’s trophy room? 

Of course no one can answer this 
question positively. Every hunter of wide experience 
has his own ideas. Yet if a hundred widely traveled 
sportsmen would each make a list in order of pref¬ 
erence of the big-game trophies of the world, cer¬ 
tain species would stand close to the top in every 
case. There would be many striking differences, but 
far. more significant resemblances. I propose to 


A Letter to the Author 
about this Article 
by Kermit Roosevelt 

■ Mr. Marshall: 

I read your article with much interest. 
As you say, it is impossible for anyone to 
make up a list that will not find critics. 
To my way of thinking, so much depends 
on the method of hunting. Personally, 
of the dangerous game I prefer elephant 
shooting, though I know of no finer sport 
than riding after lions on horseback, the way I did 
with Father in 1909. On tbe other hand, if you run 


Kebmit Roosevelt 



Presenting a new “Who’s Zoo”... 
and why... among the “big shots,” 
showing how to get the 
greatest kick per bullet 

by Edison Marshall 

Big-Game Hunter and author 
of “The Deputy at Snow Mountain” 


make such a list, and invite the jeers and cheers of my 
fellow hunters. 

It will be a cold-blooded proposition. I shall forget 
the thrills of special voltage induced by certain favorite 
skulls and skins in my trophy room. For instance, I 
shall try not to be swayed by the gorgeous fact that 
the first grizzly I ever saw charged me straight across 
a shallow pond of water, so that in the midst of his 
mighty splashings he loomed like some fabulous am¬ 
phibian. One’s judgment might easily be warped by 
~uch glorious happenings; but I shall take the animals 
.s they come, under ordinary conditions of hunting. 

’ " e first place, my list will be confined to the deni- 
the three great Happy Hunting Grounds of the 
world—our own West and North, Africa and southern 
Asia. To these three great wildernesses most big-game 
hunters who can afford the time and money ultimately 
wend their way. All three are of easy access—all have 
the necessary institutions, such as guides, outfitters and 
gun-permits. White men have hunted in all these 
regions for from fifty to two hundred and fifty years. 

I shall not include certain rare but sporty animals 
from other remote comers of the world—for in¬ 
stance, from the valley of the Amazon and Tibet. In the 
first place, I have never seen these countries. In the 
second place, they are not regular hunting grounds. 
Only a Roosevelt, largely speaking, gets to Tibet: the 
trip is beyond the dreams of most sportsmen. Therefore 
my list will not be honored by Ovis poll I have not the 
slightest doubt that this magnificent sheep is one of the 
t four finest big-game (Continued on page 132 ) 


The lion and the Kadiak 
bear are among the first five 
in Mr. Marshall’s rankii 

After them come the Asia _ 

elephant, the Cape buffalo, 
the rhino and the giant moose. 
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hand bag with its precious contents. She held 
the bag closer to her as she thought of her 
father’s trust. 

“If only Mary Masset were home!” she sighed. 

The Maitland house was one of the oldest 
landmarks in West Stoneham. It was like the 
Maitland family itself. There had always been 
a Maitland prominent in the affairs of the vil- 
e T es lage. Helen’s grandfather had been its doctor 
eroom and banker, and her father was its leading 
le mtr- attorney, although little law business was ever 
her — transacted in the offices on Main Street behind 

the finely lettered gold sign of “Maitland & 
Kilborne." 

Thomas Maitland had inherited his father’s 
interest in the affairs of West Stoneham, to¬ 
gether with his money and the old homestead o 


the station had placed thickly leaved and heavily limbed old trees. 

‘: has gone to her sessed a natural wildness in pleasing contrast with An¬ 
ight!” thony Masset’s fine estate, a half mile down the road, 

it her cousin when with its close-clipped lawns and landscape effects. 


The faint rattle of the front door 



by 


Charles G. Norris 


—whoever was 
behind the closet 
door had been 
spying upon her. 


Yes , it might happen 
to any girl when 
the family’s away 


Her home had always seemed too remote and isolated 
to Helen. She had often felt lonely in it, but never 
had the sense of loneliness been so borne in upon her 
as now. There was nothing else to do except walk 
back to the village! There was “The Anchorage,” Mrs. 
Crabtree's boarding house down by the water, and, of 
course, she was sure to find the Kilbornes at home. 
She could go to either place, only the thought of spend¬ 
ing the night at the Crabtree boarding house with 
twenty thousand dollars in bonds and bank notes in 
her possession, did not appeal to her, and the Kil¬ 
bornes—Mr. Kilborne was her father’s partner—lived 
on the other side of town. 

“It’s ridiculous!” she thought, rising. ‘1 know every 
inch of the road. But I was a fool not to have done 
exactly as I was told.” 

Her father had asked her to go to the bank the next 
morning for the ten one-thousand-dollar bonds and to 
cash the check he had given her for the balance. He 
needed the money, he had confided to her, as a deposit 
in a business transaction where the security must be 
furnished in the form of cash or its equivalent. Helen 
knew the matter was of importance. Mr. Maitland was 
interested in a big deal in the city; it was keeping 
him in town during this hot summer, allowing him to 
spend only week-ends at the seashore. He had found it 


inconvenient to go himself to West Stoneham, Mrs. Mait¬ 
land had injured her ankle while bathing, and Harvey 
—Helen’s older brother—was on a fishing excursion. 

The matter had developed sud¬ 
denly; Helen had come up from the shore unexpectedly 
that day and he had decided to send her for the funds. 
He had impressed on her the necessity of meeting him 
in the city before twelve o’clock the day following; 
the money had to be deposited by noon. He had 
told her to stay all night at the house, report to the 
bank promptly at ten o’clock the next morning, present 
his check to old Murphy, the cashier, get the bonds 
from the safe-deposit box, and catch the ten-forty train 
back to the city. This would bring her into town at 
quarter of twelve, and he would be waiting for her at 
the station with a taxicab; there would be sufficient 
time, if this program were carried out, to deposit the 
money before the required hour. 

But Helen had thought she could improve on this 
plan; she could go to the bank as soon as she reached 
West Stoneham, get the bonds and money and catch 
an earlier train in the morning, telephoning her father 
upon arriving. 

She had carried out the idea with a feeling of pride 



below reached Helen, and then silence. She sank to her knees and slipped gently to the floor. 


The Crackleware Jar 



at her independence, only to find herself, now, in the 
embarrassing position of having a large sum of money 
in her possession and her own home closed to her. 

Circumstances made the situation awkward. The or¬ 
dinary resources of a girl familiar with her own home 
town were not available to her, for she virtually had 
not lived in West Stoneham for four years. Winter 
months had been spent at college, and during vaca-- 
tlons, the Maitlands went to the seashore. She could. 
not think of more than a dozen families she knew, and ' 
most of these, like the Maitlands themselves, were away 
for the summer. Mary Masset, the independent, open% 
handed daughter of the Maitlands’ wealthy neighbor, 
Helen had learned to know at college. 


In the present situation, she would 
gladly have availed herself of Mary’s hospitality if she 
had been at home. Still, Helen thought, there must be 
a housekeeper or somebody over in the big house. 

She rose with some half-formed intention of walking 
as far as the Massets’ gate to reconnoiter, when she saw 
a man’s figure in the road. He wore white flannels, 
and she was sure he was one of the young men who 
came to West Stoneham in summer for the bathing 
and tennis. 

She hurried down the road to meet him with the idea 
he might be able to help her break into the house. 
When near enough, she called. As he turned, she rec¬ 
ognized Vincent Masset, Mary’s younger brother. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you,” she said. “How do you- 
do? Is Mary home?” 

Vincent Masset was rather an attractive young man 
with pale skin, small, bright eyes, and tumbled yellow 
hair. Today he had been playing tennis, and his shirt 
was open at the throat, his white hat pulled down over 
his eyes. He whipped this off as he recognized the girl. 

“Hello,” he said, taking her hand. “No, Mary’s up 
in the Catskills still. The family is all away except 
me—the prodigal. Dad insists I hold down my job and 
I have to commute to the city. They’ve left me alone 
with the Chinese cook and the 
gardener. Hard lines, I call it.” 

“It’s just my bad luck Mary’s 
away! I’m in awful trouble!” 

“What’s the matter? Can I help 
you out?” 

“Well, I don’t know if you can 
help me out,” Helen laughed, “but 
I’d be very much obliged if you’d 
help me in. I came down to do 
an errand for Father and the 
cook’s taken this particular day 
and night to be off, and I can’t 
get into the house! Do you sup¬ 
pose you could break a window or 
something?” 

“Gladly.” 

He came round by the gate 
and joined her on the gravel road. 

But upon examination the 
house was not so easy to break 
into as either had supposed. The 
windows on the wide porch were 
heavily shuttered, and the back 
and side doors were padlocked. 

There remained the side windows 
with sills beyond reach. 

“We’ll have to find a ladder,” 
the young man suggested; “per¬ 
haps there’s one in the barn!” 

The barn was locked, and a box 
they found gave way under his 
weight. 

“There’s nothing for it but for 
you to do your own housebreak¬ 
ing,” he said good-humoredly. 

“Climb on my shoulder, break a 
glass and see if you can reach the 
lock through the broken pane.” 

From the porch railing, she 
obtained a perch on his shoulder, 
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and he carried her to the most available window. Helen 
had armed herself with two stones, and with the first 
she made a large hole in the glass. She succeeded in 
loosening some of the jagged bits that remained, but 
found she was not near enough to reach the lock. 

“You’ll have to stand up on my shoulder,” Vincent di¬ 
rected. “Hold on to the sill and pull yourself up.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” Helen laughed helplessly. 

“I won’t let you fall; go on. All you have to do is to 
hold tight to the sill and feel for my shoulder with your 
foot. Or brace your knee against the clapboarding and 
hold on until I can boost you up to the sill.” 

There was a confused fumble, a gasp from the girl, 
and the next moment she found herself clinging to the 
side of the house, sitting on the narrow sill, and gazing 
nervously at the man below. 

“My God! What a lot of money!” 

In the scramble, the hand bag had slipped from her 
wrist and fallen to the ground, bursting open as it fell, 
scattering bonds and greenbacks. 

“That’s what I had to come down for,” Helen ex¬ 
plained. “Father wants the money in the city by to¬ 
morrow noon and he had to have it at once, so I came; 
there was no one else . . . Could I rest my foot on your 
shoulder a moment, while I feel for the lock?” 

She had no difficulty in snapping back the catch and 
Vincent held up his arms for her as she leaped to the 
ground. Together they gathered up the money and re¬ 
placed it in the hand bag. 

“That’s more money than I’ve seen outside of a 
cashier’s window!” young Masset exclaimed. “Your 
father must have a lot of confidence in you.” 

“He didn’t suppose I was going to bring it here with 
me,” she answered. “I got it from the bank this after¬ 
noon thinking I could-catch an early train tomorrow. 
Nojjy Jet’s try the window again. I must get in.” 

‘Wou don’t propose to spend the night in this house 
alone with all that money!” 

“I most certainly do. I’d feel perfectly safe if I didn't 
have it.” 

“Someone may have seen you getting it at the bank.” 




under the teetering lid of a saucepan, 
a smoking frying pan awaited the 
batter of eggs and milk, and the oven 
emitted an appetizing odor of toast. 
They decided to eat on the porch 
and Masset attended to moving the 
table and chairs, laying the cloth, 
napkins and cutlery, as Helen called 
instructions through the swing door. 

“This is pleasant!” he exclaimed as 
he pulled up his chair and Helen 
appeared with a platter of scram¬ 
bled eggs and bacon. “I hope you 
do this every week.” 

“There wouldn’t be many windows 
left in the house,” she laughed. 

It was hot, sultry. A smell of ripen¬ 
ing apples and dry grass was about. 
The sun shot long shafts through the 
heavy-limbed trees, and haze soft¬ 
ened the outlines of the gnarled 
trunks. A rumble of thunder prom¬ 
ised a shower. 

Vincent Masset was urging the girl 
to take the same early train with 
him in the morning, when there was 
a brisk ringing of the telephone. 

They looked at each other. “I 
thought no one knew you were 
here-” he began. 

“Who do you sup¬ 
pose-?” She was puzzled, a little 

alarmed. “Perhaps it’s for Maggie 
. . . But it’s Father, of course,” she 
said, rising, reassured. 

But it was not her father’s voice 
or anyone’s she recognized readily. 
It took her a moment or two to iden¬ 
tify Tom Kilborne. 

“There was a telegram for my 
father from your father this after¬ 
noon,” Tom said. “He asked Dad to 
meet you at the bank tomorrow and 
see you aboard the train. Dad’s away, 
unfortunately, but I’ll be there; I’ll 
come out and drive you in in the car, 
if you like.” 

Helen’s thoughts flew around like 
a bird. She felt she was being cir¬ 
cumvented. If she carried out her 
plan, and got the money safely to 
her father the next morning, he’d 
consider her a clever girl. Until she 
successfully did this, Tom—or any¬ 
body else—would think she was tak¬ 
ing needless chances. Tom must not 
know she had already been to the 

“Thanks awfully; I’d appreciate it 
very much.” 

“I can telephone him from the sta¬ 
tion in the morning,” she reflected, 
“and tell him I’ve got the money and am on my way.” 

Into the transmitter she said, “Come early, about 
nine-thirty, will you?” 

“I’ll be there. Carrie wondered why you didn’t come 
to us. We’d have loved to put you up.” Carrie was 

“Didn’t want to bother you, and besides, I had to get 
some clothes I needed. I came down in a terrible hurry, 
you know; had an awful time getting in. The cook has 
gone away.” 

“You’re there alone!” 

“Not at the moment. Mr. Masset is here. We’ve been 
picnicking on the porch.” 

“Mr. Anthony Masset?” 

“No, of course not! Mr. Masset’s son, Vinoent.” 
“Vincent!” 

She was nettled; Tom was very insistent, she thought. 
“Helen”—Tom’s voice was (Continued on page 143) 
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Helen found herself clinging to the side of 
the house, gazing nervously at the man below. 
“What a lot of money!" Vincent exclaimed. 
In the scramble to reach the window sill, 
her hand bag had fallen ■ to the ground. 
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by Joseph Hergesheimer 




A story for every man 
who thinks his wife 
does not “understand” 


Celina Dellay was the most 
important thing in John 
Crate’s world. He had felt 
that way about Celina, 
he realized, for six years. 


Illustration by 
Raleigh 


John returned to the consideration of love. He was 
appalled by its power and beauty, by its courage. Ce- 
lina’s courage. But at the same time, they had been 
fortunate in escaping all undignified surprise or expos¬ 
ure. No more, at worst, than speculation. What luck! 
For one thing, it had seemed to support Laura’s con¬ 
fidence in him; it had, in a way, rewarded Laura. 

That phrase troubled him and, mentally, he changed 
it—the absence of any discovery had kept Laura’s pride 
intact. Yes, that was it; it had not been necessary 
to hurt her. He would have done that, too, John Crate 
saw; he would have sacrificed his wife and daughter, 
all that he was and hoped to be, for Celina. .This was 
love. But, luckily, fate had spared and saved him from 
that and from a great deal else. The trouble with 
society, John told himself, and (Continued on page 92 > 


Political Graybeards 

-X j AND * 

Youth 


Gene Tunney, entering the political arena from the fistic arena, says: 



“At no period has there been so ripe a time for young people to 
break into the political picture. The bosses are tottering. Fantastic 
government extravagance and corruption is their platform. With¬ 
out imagination, they have no conception of what our new future 
is going to be like . . . Now is the time, boys and girls — let’s go!” 


is THIS economic depression that we are experienc¬ 
ing merely a lull in industrial growth, a momentary 
drawing in of the fly for a longer cast and greater 
prosperity, or is it a signal of the dawn of a new epoch? 

That seems to be the question that is bothering 
bankers, politicians, industrialists and economists. They 
feel something momentous is developing in the way of 
economic changes; that a superabundance of technical 
appliances, mechanical equipment and machinery of 
every description is causing an unimagined surplus of 
products and commodities which, left to the free play 
of economic laws, will constantly decrease in price, and 
any attempts toward government stabilization of prices 
under the existing fundamental conditions will prove 
but temporary correctives. 

The administration and its followers in economic and 
political thought believe, according to what can be 
gleaned from published expressions, that this period of 
bank failures, industrial operating losses and unprec¬ 
edented unemployment is but a temporary phase of 
our economic development that is putting business 
a sounder basis, from which it will spring to greater 
production and profits the moment the depressing 
pressure, due to world conditions, eases. 

To be sure, the administration is staking not 
only its political reputation on this diagnosis and 
prognosis, but the taxpayers’ money through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as well as the 
very credit of the United States government. If 
one observes the situation as an ordinary taxpay¬ 
ing layman, it is difficult to visualize what the re¬ 
sults of an inaccuracy in judgment on the part of the 
administration would be like; and, unfortunately, 
the administration prophecies of the past do not add 
to one’s optimism. 

If there is to be a change—and it seems to many that 
a definite change of some sort will take place in any 
case—then this is the opportune time for the younger 
people to step forth and take an active interest in their 
government. To all appearances a change has already 
started. 

That the future holds a new picture for us is almost 
certain. This new tapestry that is being woven under 
our very eyes calls loudly to the younger generation to 
have a hand in the designing. 
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The opportunity for great adventure is abroad. Youth 
with its indomitable spirit and energy must seize it. 
The graybeards will continue to discourage as they have 
in the past, and proudly point to their achievements. 
The graft and corruption of public office and bench are 
part of these achievements, as are Prohibition, public- 
utility steals and the “merchandising” of worthless 
securities among the unprotected. 
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A great and absorbing story of man’s need of love 
and woman’s need of fulfillment, on an 
enchanted isle in the tropic seas 


I In the First Installment: 

t was at Takana in the Malay Archipelago that Doctor 
Saunders, an old-timer in the Far East, first saw the 
fugitive known as Fred Blake. The young man had 
come ashore from a pearling lugger with the skipper, 
a Captain Nichols, but he did not give the impression of 
being a sailor, and after the doctor had taken passage 
on their little boat, it transpired that Nichols knew 
nothing about his companion except that he was lucky 
at cards. They had met on board, the skipper having 
got his berth in Sydney from “a big bully of a chap” who 
had something to do with politics. His theory was that 
Fred Blake, ostensibly an invalid on a cruise for his 
health, had committed a murder, and that powerful in¬ 
fluences had arranged his disappearance. 

Curious, Doctor Saunders looked for a clue to the 
mystery when the lugger touched at Kanda, a forgotten 
isle in the Kanda Sea. The news from Sydney men¬ 
tioned the suicide of a woman who had been suspected 
of murdering her husband, but it seemed unlikely that 
Fred could have had anything to do with her. 

But the boy had a tragic beauty. On their second day 
in Kanda a likable young Dane named Erik Christessen 
took the three visitors to the plantation of Frith, an 
Englishman who lived here with his daughter, Louise, 
and his father-in-law, Swan, and when they were in¬ 
troduced to the daughter—an extremely pretty girl, 
incredibly blond—her eyes rested on the good-looking 
young man as though she were a little surprised. 


W HEN THE OTHERS came in they found 
Erik sitting alone with Swan. The old man 
was telling an interminable story of some 
adventure he had had in New Guinea. 

“Where’s Louise?” asked Frith. 

“I’ve been helping her set the table. She’s been doing 
something in the kitchen, and now she’s gone to change.” 


They sat down and had another drink, talking desul¬ 
torily as people do when they don’t know one another. 

Doctor Saunders could not quite place Frith. He 
spoke like an educated man. Though fat and gross, 
shabbily dressed and in want of a shave, he gave the 
Impression of being accustomed to the society of decent 
people. Doctor Saunders wondered how he had found 
his way to that distant island. He got up from his chair 
and wandered about the room. 

A number of framed photographs hung on the wall 
over a long bookcase. He was surprised to find that 
they were of rowing eights of a Cambridge college, 
among which, though only by the name underneath, 
G. P. Frith, he recognized his host; others were groups 
of native boys, at Perak in the Malay States and at 
Kuching in Sarawak, with a much younger Frith sitting 
in the middle. It looked as though after being at Cam¬ 
bridge he had come to the East as a schoolmaster. 

The bookcase was untidily stacked with books, and 
these Doctor Saunders glanced at with idle curiosity. 
There were the books that Frith had used at Cambridge, 
a good many novels and a few volumes of poetry. But 
what surprised the doctor most was to see two shelves 
filled with books on Indian religion and Indian phi¬ 
losophy. There were translations of the Rig-Veda and 
of certain of the Upanishads. It was an unusual collec¬ 
tion of books to find in the house of a planter in the Far 
East, and Doctor Saunders asked himself what sort of 
man they suggested. He was turning the leaves of a 
book by one Seinivasa Tyengar called “Outlines of In¬ 
dian Philosophy,” when Frith limped up to him and 
glanced at the volume. 

“Interesting. Those Hindus, they’re marvelous; they 
have a natural instinct for philosophy. They make all 
our philosophers look cheap and obvious. Of course 
Brahma is the only religion that a reasonable man can 
accept without misgivings.” 



SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM 


The world-famous author of 
“Of Human Bondage” 
and “Miss Thompson” 


“I told her I was crazy about 
her,” related Blake. “And I 
was, too. She’s a peach. I took 
her down to the ketch and showed 
her over it. I kissed her there.” 


Illustrations by Ralph Pallen Coleman 


“Short therefore is man’s life, and narrow is the 


“For some time I was in an office in Calcutta. Then I 
started a bookshop in Singapore. But it didn’t pay. I 
ran a hotel in Bali, but I couldn’t make both ends meet. 
At last I drifted down here. It’s strange that my wife 
should have been called Catherine, because that was 
the name of the only woman Camoens loved. It was for 
her he wrote his perfect lyrics . . . Ah, here’s Louise 
now,” he added. “That looks as if supper was nearly 

Doctor Saunders turned to look at the girl. She was 
wearing a sarong of green silk in which was woven an 
elaborate pattern in gold thread. It had a sleek and 
glowing splendor. It fitted her slim body like a sheath. 
Her bosom and her legs were bare. She wore high- 
heeled green shoes and they added to her graceful stat¬ 
ure. That ashy-blond hair of hers was done high on 
her head, but very simply, and the sober brilliance of 
the green-and-gold sarong enhanced its astonishing 
fairness. Her beauty took the breath away. 

“What’s the meaning of this fancy dress?” asked 
Frith, with a smile. 



other day. I thought it would be a good opportunity to 
wear it.” She gave the Dane a friendly smile that 
thanked him again. 

“It’s an old one,” said Frith. “It must have cost you 
a small fortune, Christessen. You’ll spoil the child.” 

“I got it for a bad debt. I couldn’t resist it. I know 
Louise likes green.” 

A Malay servant brought in a great bowl of soup and 
set it down on the table. 

From his place beside Frith, the doctor’s eyes rested 
on Louise, who sat at the end of the table between the 
two young men. Fred, as a rule tongue-tied, was talk¬ 
ing nineteen to the dozen. He had lost the slight 
sulkiness of expression that his features bore in repose 
and looked frank and boyish. Doctor Saunders, smil¬ 
ing, saw how taking was his charm. Erik, with a kind¬ 
ly smile on his pleasantly ugly face, sat watching Fred. 

When dinner was finished Louise went up to old Swan 
and put her hand on his shoulder. “Now, grandpa, you 
must go to bed.” 

“Not before I’ve had me tot of rum, Louise.” 

“Well, drink it up quick.” She poured him out the 
considerable amount he wanted. “Put a tune on the 
phonograph, Erik,” she said. 

The Dane did as he was bid. “Can you dance, Fred?” 

“Can’t you?” 

“No.” 

Fred rose and, looking at Louise, outlined a gesture of 
invitation. She smiled. He took her hand and put his 
arm round her waist. They began to dance. Doctor 
Saunders, standing with Erik beside the phonograph, 
saw to his surprise that Fred was an exquisite dancer. 
He had an unimaginable grace. He made the fox-trot 
they danced a thing of the most delicate beauty. 

“You’re a pretty good dancer, young fellow,” said the 
doctor, when the record came to an end. 

“It’s the only thing I c an do,” answered the boy, with 

Louise looked down at the floor with a serious expres¬ 
sion on her face. Suddenly she seemed to rouse herself. 
“I must go and put grandfather to bed.” 

She went over to the old man and cajoled him into 
coming with her. He took her arm and toddled out of 
the room beside her. 

“What about a game of bridge?” said Frith. “Do you 
gentlemen play?” 

“I do,” said the skipper. “I don’t know about the 
doctor and Fred.” 

“I’ll make up a four,” said Doctor Saunders. 

“Christessen plays a very good game.” 

“I don’t play,” said Fred. 

“That’s all right,” said Frith. “We can manage with- 

Erik brought forward a bridge table, its green baize 
patched and worn, and Frith produced two packs of 
greasy cards. Fred stood beside the phonograph and 
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with little movements kept time to an inaudible tune. 
When Louise came back he asked: 

“Shall I put on another record?” 

“No; they’ll have a fit. Dad and Erik take their bridge 
seriously. Let’s go outside.” 

The living room of the bungalow opened on a veranda, 
and they stepped out. Beyond the little garden they 
saw in the starlight the towering kanari trees and below 
them, thick and dark, the massy verdure of the nut¬ 
megs. At the bottom of the steps, on one side, grew a 
large bush and it was alight with fireflies. The two 
stood side by side for a while looking at the night. 
Then Fred took the girl’s hand and led her down the 

“Don’t you play bridge?” she asked. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Why aren’t you playing, then?" 

“I didn’t want to.” 

It was very dark under the nutmeg trees. Fireflies 
hovered across the path with a sort of swaying move¬ 
ment. They walked a little without saying a word. 
Then he stopped and took her gently in his arms and 
kissed her on the mouth. She did not start. She did 
not stiffen with surprise or modesty; she made no in¬ 
stinctive movement of withdrawal. She was soft in his 
arms, but not weak; yielding, but yielding with a sort 
of tender willingness. 

“You are lovely,” he said. 

“You’re awfully good-looking,” she answered. 

He kissed her again. He kissed her eyelids. “Kiss 
me,” he whispered. 

She smiled. She took his face in her two hands and 
pressed her lips to his. Then she sighed. “We must 
go in.” She took his hand, and side by side they walked 
back slowly to the house. 

“I love you,” he whispered. 

She did not answer, but tightly pressed his hand. As 
they entered the room again Erik looked up and smiled 

“Been down to the pool?” 

“No, it was too dark.” 

She sat down and, taking up an illustrated Dutch 
paper, began to look at the pictures. Then, putting it 
down, she let her gaze rest on Fred, staring at him 
thoughtfully. She got up. “I shall go to bed,” she said. 

She bade .them all good night. 
Fred sat down behind the doctor and watched them 
play. Presently, having finished a rubber, they stopped. 
The old car had come back for them and the four men 
piled in. When they reached the town it drew up to 
put the doctor and Erik down at the hotel, and then 
drove on to the harbor with the others. 

“Are you sleepy?” asked Erik. 

“No, it’s early yet,” replied the doctor. 

“Come over to my place and have a nightcap.” 

“All right.” 

The doctor accompanied Erik along the deserted 
street. People went to bed early at Kanda and there 
was not a soul about. It was not more than two hun¬ 
dred yards to the Dane’s house. The door was unlocked, 
and Erik, opening it, walked in ahead to light the lamp. 
The doctor threw himself in the most comfortable of 
the chairs and waited while Erik fetched glasses, ice, 
whisky and soda. 

Erik poured out a drink for his guest and a drink for 
himself. 

“What about Mrs. Frith?” asked the doctor. “Is she 
dead?” 

“Yes, she died last year. Heart disease. She was a 
fine woman. The real Scandinavian type, tall and big 
and fair, like one of the goddesses in the Rhinegold. 
Old Swan used to say that when she was a girl she was 
better-looking than Louise.” 

“A very pretty young woman,” said the doctor. 

“She was like a mother to me. You can’t imagine 
how kind she was. I used to spend all my spare 
time up there. She worshiped Frith. She thought he 
was wonderful. When Swan got (.Continued on page 1 55) 


corner wherein he dwells” —Marcus Aurelius' Meditations 
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Does a fat man always lose his 
humor when he loses his waistline? 
Does his mirth shrink with his girth? 


Before 


After 


by ISABEL LEIGHTON 


story: White- 
man's huge 
waistline 


for 
would 

would 

upon him. He was 
revitalized rather than 
devitalized. It was to be 
based upon feeding him 
the things that tickled 
his palate, but in non¬ 
fat-producing combi- 

There was to be 
nothing from waffles 
and honey to choc¬ 
olate layer cake that 
was to be denied 
him, but he was to 
eat them when, how 
and as directed; 

Wont. on p. 146) 


LEARS AGO Paul Whiteman shared 
with the rest of his sex the secret 
desire to be all things to all women, 
but tipping the scales as he did at 
three hundred and fifteen pounds, 
his chances were slim if he was not. 

More recently when love made 
a vassal of the “King of Jazz” am¬ 
bition took a more monogamous 
view. Heaven, in his revised esti¬ 
mate, was the place in which a 
man might be something to one 
woman, provided she was young 
and vivacious, tiny and sweet, and 
her name was Margaret Livingston. 

Margaret, no less smitten, was 
not insensible to the celebrated 
Whiteman charm. However, she 
had no intention of committing 
herself to the young man while 
e still describing him 


the “Covered Wagon. 

To the proposals of marriage 
that came with the dozens of 
roses he sent each day, she 
invariably made the same 
reply. “Reduce if you’d se¬ 
duce, weigh in if you’d 
stay in, make the count 
or take the count!" 

Fury in his heart and 
a diabolical scheme in his 
head, Paul Whiteman left 
for Chicago to consult a 
doctor and fulfill an en¬ 
gagement with his band. 

He would reduce. He’d 
turn himself into a 1932 
version of the Discus 
Thrower, but once he had 
become Adonis’ only rival 
he would laugh in Mar¬ 
garet’s face! He’d show 
her where she got off! At 
the seventeenth floor 
of the Biltmore Hotel, 







Now, when the frost is on the pumpkin, arrives the greatest, 


the most typical, festival of all our American life 


It WAS never the mayor’s proclamation, which no 
one read, or the building of booths or even the popping 
of firecrackers which set our final assurance on the fact 
that Keosauqua was to have a Day of Delight. It was 
the stately staggering of Mudcat Marvin and Old Hen 
Paynter down Main Street late in the morning of the 
day that our little town was Celebrating. 

Keosauqua, an Iowa village, is not ordinarily tolerant 
of drunkards. On any common day Marshal Frank 
Johnson would have had Hen and Mudcat in jail in 
fifteen minutes. Even the fact that Hen and Mudcat 
drank legal beverages exclusively would not usually 
have counted in their favor, when with solemn faces 
and faltering footsteps they obeyed the common drunk¬ 
ards’ curious urge to display themselves in public. Hen 
and Mudcat drank sweet* spirits of niter, solidified 
alcohol, Jamaica ginger, lemon extract, a particularly 
fine vintage of horse liniment and Electric Bitters. 

Old Hen, whose liquor broke down his system the 
other day and killed him at the age of ninety-six, had 
drunk so much Electric Bitters since he fought under 
Grant that his voltage was enormous, and a summer of 
thunderstorms in 1909 was commonly attributed to him. 
Mudcat finally fell off the Des Moines River bridge in 
1918, and three weeks later his body was found through 
the fact that all the fish in a hundred yards of the 
stream were singing “Sweet Adeline.” 

Frank Johnson would no more have dared arrest Hen 
and Mudcat on a Keosauqua day of carnival, on Decora¬ 
tion Day, Old Settlers’ Day, the Fourth of July, Opening 
Day of the County Fair, Christmas Day and the week 
prior thereto, New Year’s Day, Thanksgiving Day, Elec¬ 
tion Day, or the last day of a revival meeting, than he 
would have dared arrest Mayor Manson’s son for riding 
his bicycle on the sidewalks. The license of those feast 
days was more definite than any legality, and it was 
sensed by Mudcat and Hen through the mystic and 
spiritual faculties which explain the perfect hexagon of 


the honey cell, the in¬ 
tricate pattern of the 
spiderweb and the seek- 

hundreds of leagues, for 
its mate. 

If Keosauqua was for¬ 
mally celebrating the 
Fourth of July, the mis¬ 
demeanors of the two 
town drunkards were tol- 

some other town’s turn 
to hold the county cele¬ 
bration, they were not. 
The sense of the two for 
the communal feeling of 
whoopee was prescient 
and mechanically exact. 
My father said soberly 
that if Mudcat and Hen 
some Fourth of July had 
waked up in Shanghai, 
they would have been 
drunk or sober according 
to whether Keosauqua 
was celebrating or not. 

The reason that small 
towns seem so much 
duller and actually have 
so much more Fun than 
large ones is that the 
festival spirit pervades 
the whole social unit. 
There is a commonalty 
of Fun—the mob of Le 
Bon and Everett Dean 
Martin sets itself at play 



Drawings by Edward A. Wilson 


with all the intensity 
and abandon which in 
some places devise and 
mold a successful and 
well-rounded lynching. 
In Keosauqua it permits 
the throwing of popcorn 
and the riding of merry- 
go-rounds by sedate ma¬ 
trons. There is many 
a sedate matron in the 
New York Social Regis¬ 
ter who has not ridden 
a merry-go-round in five 

It is a mysterious fact 
that a given number 
of inhabitants in such 
an Iowa town always 
maintains an exactly 
proportioned number of 
drunkards. I am told 
that when Keosauqua 
had twelve hundred pop¬ 
ulation, many years ago, 
it had three drunkards. 
Since Keosauqua has 
clung to nine hundred 
population now for a 
long time, I am certain 
that exactly two drunk¬ 
ards will assist in open¬ 
ing the County Fair this 

The massed County 
Bands will be playing 
hideously and delight¬ 
fully; the grand stand 


will be jammed with 438 people; the Midway will be 
swirling with 462 more. At the end of the track, near 
the stables, the four sulkies for the first race will be 
wheeling at the heels of four fine horses. The loud¬ 
speaker system will be squawking tentatively, as the 
veteran judges lure personal and indelicate remarks 
from uninformed persons who do not realize that they 
are standing before the microphone. Pop and chewing 
gum will be in demand in preparation for the dust 
of the races. 

Just as the first race is about to start and the horses 
are wheeling down to the judges’ stand, two drunken 
men—and I have no idea, since Hen and Mudcat are 
dead, who they are now—will climb the wire fences at 
the side of the track and march the length of the grand 
stand in solemn procession, under the illusion that they 
are on the road to the County Fair. 


■Tat the end of the grand stand 
they will be met by the city marshal—poor Frank John¬ 
son is dead, too, so I don’t know which Civil War vet¬ 
eran has the job now—who will remonstrate with them. 
With all the confidence, all the hauteur that was once 
the grace of emperors, the two drunkards will sweep 
by the town’s peace officer and stagger under the grand 
stand to sleep out the races. The contemporary Mudcat 
and Hen know their rights. 

I shall thrill to that sight, and neither one of the gray 
hairs that age and care have brought me will prevent 
me from feeling that there is going to be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight. The rest of the crowd and I 
will sigh with the perfect assurance that now every¬ 
thing is All Set and All Right. 

There are other symbols besides Mudcat and Hen 
which will set the seal upon a small town’s holiday. 
Tights and spangles will do it. In the days of the one- 
ring circus, Campbell’s Circus ( Continued, on page 106 ) 
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“I’m quitting here,” vol¬ 
unteered the carnival 
girl. “I like this town.” 
“What a break for me,” 
said the deputy sheriff 
with unusual boldness. 



never fails to 


Is it true that 
Conscience 


by 

Rex Beach 


Illustrations by Dan Content 


get its man f 


‘ Kitty Carson’s Cowgirl Rodeo, Exciting - and Educa¬ 
tional” and “Doctor Dill’s Dog Circus—the Sensation of 
Europe.” These were some of the principal features. In 
addition to them there were numerous lesser attrac¬ 
tions, such as freaks, fortune tellers, rolling-ball games 
and sundry other dime-coaxing devices. 

Akers discovered Cad Whipple and his two sons in 
the shooting gallery and with them a couple of sun¬ 
burned youths from the lower end of the county. They 
were in an argument with the proprietor when the 
deputy sheriff idled up behind them and inquired, 
“What’s the trouble?” 


J.he elder Whipple-. whirled; his 
eyes leaped to the deputy’s sombrero and thence to 
Sprague’s neat white policeman’s cap. “Hi, Henry! 
We’re bein’ s win led. This trapper is tryin’ to take 
hide, hair an’ taller.” 

“That’s what fairs are for. And the money goes to a 
good cause,” Akers said easily. “The county farm gets 
ten percent the last night.” 

“I leave it to the boys if-” Cad began but the 

deputy broke in: 

“Pay him off, Cad, and let somebody else step up. 
You’re stoppin’ business. How much they owe you, 
fella?” 

“Three-fifty, sheriff. Fourteen guns at a quarter 
apiece,” said the proprietor. 

“It’s his job to keep track, Cad. I bet you can’t figger 
up fourteen times two bits. I know I can’t. Man, 
you’ve done broke all his pipes. What you-all want for 
three-fifty?” 

Cad Whipple was a leathery Floridian, with a pair of 
small, overbold eyes. There was a resentful gleam in 
them now as he reluctantly counted out his money. 

Akers ran on, meanwhile, “Ever’thing here is in fun; 
it’s for the women and children. If you see anybody 
drinkin’, warn ’em it’s against the law and to look out 
for Ed and me or we’ll run ’em in. So long, Cad! I’ll 
be scein’ you.” 

“Is he burnin’ up!” said Officer Sprague a moment 
later. “Reckon they got their guns?” 


“Cad knows better than that. He ain’t hot to be 
arrested—not after that Ellers killin'’.” 

“Humph! I just wish I had a warrant to serve and 

“Sure! Me, too. Spread yourself out thin, Ed, and 
I’ll do the same. We can’t afford to have a row here.” 

Sprague strolled away and followed the Whipple gang 
into Kitty Carson’s Cowgirl Rodeo, Exciting and Educa¬ 
tional. Akers put in the next half-hour in that vicinity. 

Near by, a barker with a zinc-lined larynx was ad¬ 
vertising Prince Jimmy, the Royal Midget, the smallest 
human being in the world. 

“He’s only two feet four inches in hei’th, but he’s not 
a dwarf, not a child, not a monstrosity. He is sym¬ 
metrical in form and feature, and a member of the 
Royal House of Brayvaria, in Europe. Step up and con¬ 
verse with the human doll, a real member of the Royal 
Blood. He’ll answer any and every question and his 
charm will captivate you, one and all. Prince Jimmy. 
Hei’th, two feet four; weight, thirty-nine pounds. Think 
of it, ladies! You could almost carry him in your purse. 

“He was born in Brayvaria in 1900, educated at King’s 
College in Cambridge. He speaks four languages. At 
the age of twenty-one, due-to this unhappy accident of 
birth, he relinquished his throne to a younger brother 
of normal size and became an object of scientific inter¬ 
est. Ten cents to see the Royal Midget, the man in 
min’ature. Step forward and tell your children that 
you have been presented at Court. Only ten cents.” 

A number of dimes were passed to a girl in the ticket 
booth; the customers filed inside the tent and the 
barker followed them. He began his lecture upon the 
royal prodigy. 

“Hot, isn’t it?” said the girl in the booth. 

Akers nodded. “Unusual for this time of year.” 

“That’s the only kind of weather a carnival show ever 
gets.” The girl was round and healthy and good to 
look at. Akers eyed her approvingly. 

“You some kin to the prince?” he inquired. 

“Who, me?” The girl laughed. 

“How’s business?” 

“Same as always; terrible.” 

“Have you been with the show long?” asked Akers. 




“Harre is dead and Sid is hurt,” Frankie told Akers. “They got into a fight. But that isn’t all . . 


“Quite a while. I joined it so I could get down here 
to Florida. I’m quitting here. Any jobs open?” 

“What kind?” 

“Oh, anything! I’m handy at nursing and-” 

“Fired?” 

“I am not. I’m quitting. I like this town.” 

The Prince Jimmy attraction operated on a brisk 
schedule—in theatrical parlance it ran on “a ten-min¬ 
ute spill.” Inside the tent the lecturer raced through 
his patter with the swift precision of a phonograph. 

“I said I’d see this state if it took a leg and—here I 
am.” The ticket seller drew a breath of satisfaction. 

“How come you to quit here?” 

“A friend of mine told me about Pineridge. Party 
named Ellers. Ever know a party named Ellers around 

“Sure!” There was a flicker of interest in the dep¬ 
uty’s eyes. “But he never told you about this place. 
He’s dead.” 

“I know. Murdered! Who did it?” 

“We was never right sure. He had a kid, didn’t he? 
Is that the party told you about Pineridge?” 

The girl nodded. “Right. His kid.” 


“It’s a wonder he didn’t do somethin’ when his father 
was killed. There’s some property.” 

“I guess it doesn’t amount to much. It costs money 
to travel, and what could a kid do about a murder like 
that?” 

Akers shrugged. “Not much, I reckon, but if I was 
him I’d sure look into it if I had to walk.” 

“Mister, it’s a long hike from West Texas here.” 

“Or to any other place, I reckon,” Akers agreed with 
a smile. He was a handsome young man; that smile of 
his was pleasant and the women of Pineridge liked 
him. So did the children, for that matter. “I’m afraid 
you’ll find it tol’able dull around a little town like 
this after bein’ with a show and goin’ everywhere. 
Nothin’ to see here but movin’ pictures.” 

“I love pictures, especially Westerns. I like the rid¬ 
ing. I bet you lean to gang pictures.” 

“I do not. Lord! It must be dangerous livin’ in a 
big city. I’d be scared to death.” 

“You?” The girl studied this broad-shouldered 
guardian of the peace and her gaze grew more friendly. 

“What I like best is a hot love story,” Akers said. 
“With plenty of beautiful women.” 


“You would! You’re the type.” The deputy sheriff 
colored faintly; he looked embarrassed. “Married?” 

He shook his head. 

“Gee! What a break for the Pineridge girls!” 

“And what a break for me, you quittin’ the show 
here,” he said with unusual boldness. “Am I the type 
for you to—to go to the movies with—say, tomorrow 
night?” 

“Why not?” 

Kitty Carson’s Cowgirl Rodeo had ended and the 
audience was emerging. The Whipples and their two 
companions passed to the adjoining concession, where 
on a board counter stood a bucket of baseballs and a 
display of prizes. A canvas curtain was hung at a dis¬ 
tance behind the counter and it was pierced by a hole 
through which protruded the round head of a grinning 

“Three throws for a dime,” droned the spieler. “Pit 
your skill against Dick the Dodger. His head is solid 
concrete and he dares you.” 

“Yassuh! Hit me hard!” yelled the Negro. He gri¬ 
maced, stuck out his tongue; he jeered and capered. 

The members of the Whipple crowd bought balls; 


then, without warning, they began simultaneously to 
pelt them with all their strength at the human target. 

The proprietor yelled a protest; the Negro shouted. 
He ducked and dodged but there was no evading that 
shower of whizzing projectiles. Two of them bounced 
from his skull with resounding cracks; they stunned 
him and brought blood. 

Akers heard a wrathful cry from the girl in the ticket 
booth and an indignant outburst from the spectators. 
The Whipples were rocking with laughter when he 
strode up to them and said crisply: 

“That’ll do, boys. Time to go home.” 

Cad Whipple sobered. He glared at the limb of the 
law and inquired: “You runnin’ this show, too? Any 
harm chunkin’ baseballs at a nigger?” 

“Look at him,” Akers directed. “I dunno but you’ve’ 
killed the pore devil.” 

Smothered cries issued from the crowd; near-by 
members of the Tom T. Tompkins field forces ap¬ 
proached on the run. 

"He ast for it. Too many smart niggers around here. 
You cain’t hurt a nigger’s head, nohow.” This from 
Cad’s companions. Whipple (Continued on page 112) 




“ What's the most fascinating city in the world?” 




Cosmopolitan asked Kathleen Norris who replied: 


an Trancisco 


Another trip in the Magic Carpet series, 
which many famous authors will 
tell you of “My Favorite City” 


back in the 
dim primeval era known 
to the rising generation 
as “before the big fire,” 
have a conviction that 
there is no other city in 
the world comparable 
with it. Our position is 
that of the Virginia gen¬ 
tleman of long ago who warned his son: “Never ask a 
man from what state he comes. If he’s a Virginian, 
you’ll know it. If he isn’t, you’ll shame him.” 

Perhaps it is a common human experience to go all 
through childhood in a state of complete admiration of 
one’s native town. No doubt of my own city’s supremacy 
ever crossed my mind in the first years I remem¬ 
ber. San Francisco was mine; my own people had built 
it, had shared the fierce, simple, thrilling days of the 
gold rush with adventurers and horse thieves, Spanish 
rancheros and tonsured Franciscan priests, had watched 


the prairie schooners 
coming in over the sier¬ 
ras, with “Hangtown or 
Bust” lettered on the can¬ 
vas tops, and with wistful 
women and children look¬ 
ing down from the high, 
hooded front seats. 

They had seen the 
merchant steamers at 
last reaching the Gold¬ 
en Gate, and had heard 
the boys in the unpaved, 
woo den-side walked 
streets shouting the 
news that a ship was in, 
and that silks and mus¬ 
lins, china and tinware, 
knives and ink and ar¬ 
tificial flowers, rum and 
tobacco and ginger and 
rope and nails would 
presently be on sale. And 
they had joined the 









residential neighborhoods, 
and all the short streets 
ended in hills, and most of 
them were sand hills. Look¬ 
ing down from the fenced 
back garden that was our 
playground, we small children, 
like all San Francisco’s chil¬ 
dren then, commanded all the 
bay, and the long sharp fringe 
of masts along the docks. 

Ships came into our harbor 
then that will sail the seas 
no more; three-masters and 
four-masters with all sails set, 



San Francisco’s Chinatown 


moving majestically through the shining 
Gate, anchoring against the blue waters off 
Alcatraz or Goat Island. Every morning the 
fishing fleet returned just as we were dress¬ 
ing, at our eastern nursery windows, and 
while we fumbled for buttons or struggled 
into starched Holland aprons, the brown sails 
flitted like water bugs along the ferry front, 
and the sun flashed silver on the haul that 
weighed down the boats. 

In those days ours was a cosmopolitan 
world. We thought all children knew the be¬ 
wildering range of personalities and nation¬ 
alities that wg knew; we could not have 
imagined an existence (Conf. on page 117 ) 








Shadow Dance 


thrilling episode in the life 



The lovely Mata Hari of the Civil War pledged 
herself body and soul to the service of her 
country—but does any country have the right 
to ask a woman to kill the man she loves? 


When the little crowd on the hayrick platform parted, a far tenor 


VVhen Vespasian Chancellor and Captain Jack GaiUiard 
discover the identity of Gail Loveless—Federal Operator 13 
playing the part of a mulatto laundress in the household of 
Jeb Stuart—they start in pursuit of the girl, who has fled in 
the night on Gailliard’s horse. A raid is on and she cannot 
get through the lines, so, at dawn, attaching herself to Yel¬ 
low Bob, Stuart’s body servant, she pretends to be a stableboy 
in charge of two led horses, Stuart’s favorites. She “borrows” 
the ragged clothes of a terrified Dutch boy and finally, after 
getting Bob drunk on applejack, hides in a hayloft while he talks 
with her pursuers in the bam below. Chancellor and GaiUiard 
go away, but LuciUe is convinced that GaiUiard has seen her. 
She mounts Bob’s nag and, leading Stuart’s two favorites, can¬ 
ters through the woods toward the Union Unes. But ten min¬ 
utes later, ChanceUar, picking up the trail, gallops after her. 


W ORD OP General J. E. B. Stuart’s Rebel cav¬ 
alry raid into Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
had gone forth by Union scout, by courier, by 
“grapevine,” by flag and fire. Mounted troopers from 
Logan’s Twelfth Illinois horsemen warned General 
Kenley; Kenley’s excited troopers relayed the informa¬ 
tion to Brooks with flaming torches telegraphing from 
hill to hill; Brooks, out of magnetic telegraphic com¬ 
munication, read the blazing news, and started his wet 
signal flags flapping under lowering skies until his last 


relay station electrified Little Mac’s signal officers into 
horrified comprehension. 

At Mercersburg Federal Secret Service Operator 90 
made contact with Operator 17, who instantly mounted 
her wiry black horse and started toward Hagerstown 
carrying to the Federal cavalry General, AvereU, a white 
Cherokee rose with one paper petal. Federal Operator 
90, disguised under the uniform of a private of South 
Carolina cavalry, deserted at Mercersburg in the fog, 
galloped to the Maryland border, and thence, south 
along the railroad, flogging and spurring toward army 
headquarters at Knoxville. 

Operator 13, in ragged shirt and breeches, her face 
and body stained as brown as a colored boy’s, her short, 
dark, curly hair in the wind, kicked the nervous, high- 
strung horse she had stolen from Yellow Bob into a 
dead run with her naked heels, whilst she hung des¬ 
perately to the halters of the two other stolen horses, 
Lady Margrave and Skylark—favorite mounts of the 
great Confederate cavalryman, General J. E. B. Stuart. 

And always on her heels thundered Death in the 
human shape of Vespasian Chancellor, Confederate 
chief of spies, determined to do this dangerous girl to 
death before she accomplished the destruction of Jeb 
Stuart and two thousand youthful riders who were 
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command rang out: "Draw sabers!" The thin, whistling 


circling a Union army of a hundred thousand men 
wild to get at them and tear them to pieces. 

The wood-road was soft and moist and spongy; the 
forest seemed very still except when a wet wind stirred 
the autumn foliage and set painted maples dripping. 
Through it, with the rush of a great wind, tore three 
galloping horses, urged on to frantic flight by a Secret 
Service operator of the Union army who rode for her 
life, and who alternately shivered with fear and giggled 
hysterically when she realized that she had turned 
horse-thief, and was making off with two of the most 
celebrated and beautiful horses in the Confederacy. 

She galloped due east. She could not help that, al¬ 
though Yellow Bob, the night before, had bragged that 
the cavalry were going to Gettysburg and then north- 

The dim wood-road seemed to parallel the Cashtown- 
Gettysburg highway. She hoped it might turn north, 
but it did not. Fortunately it remained a forest road 
where, at intervals, rows of walnut and oak logs were 
piled along the trail awaiting millward transportation. 

The muggy, close air was saturated with the strong, 
aromatic odor of freshly cut walnut logs; now and 
then the girl had a swift glimpse of some deserted 
lumberman’s sagging shack. She saw nobody; but her 


•wish of steel whipped the silence like a wind . . . 


deadly fear was that she might gallop headlong into a 
horse-raiding wing of Confederate cavalry, be recog¬ 
nized and seized along with her stolen horses. And 
then, the awful Shadow Dance at sunset. 

Under her ragged shirt, strapped to her naked body, 
she carried her long, sharp knife in its velvet sheath. 
She carried, also, in the holster of Yellow Bob’s saddle, 
a heavy dragoon revolver, capped and loaded. She had 
had little to eat for a very long time, and her slim 
stomach seemed to slap against her spine at every 
stride of her horse and jerk of the led horses’ halters. 

Gail Loveless, in all her dramatic career as a member 
of Pauline Cushman’s celebrated theatrical company, 
never had played so exciting a role in any theater as 
she was playing now; and never had experienced such 
thrilling and strangely alternating shocks of fear and 
of delight as this headlong gallop was giving her. To 
deceive and flout that preposterous yellow nigger, Bob! 
To fool an entire division of Confederate cavalry and 
vanish with the General’s two favorite horses! To 
warn Little Mac and start a hundred thousand men in 
motion! As she rode, these delicious and triumphant 
thoughts streamed through her mind while t'he warm, 
wet wind rushed past her ears, intoxicating her. 

And there was Captain Jack GaiUiard, too! with his 







Shadow Dance 


handsome face all bandaged where she had struck him. 
Was he also a subject for thrilling fear and mirth? 
As she galloped, her flushed cheeks aglow, she thought 
of her desperate, swinging blow, and of the heavy re¬ 
volver butt smashing down into his boyish face. No, 
that was neither funny nor thrilling. Had it been nec¬ 
essary, she would have killed this young man—so close 
had she beheld Death grinning at her in the starlight. 

Galloping onward, now, but with no glow of victory 
in her pale, brown cheeks, she began to remember, also, 
that this same young man had seen her hiding from 
the hangman; and had let her go. Because he must 
have seen her; she was sure he had, by the expression 
in his eyes. And yet he had let her go. 

Why? 

Was it in sheer pity, knowing what her fate must 
have been? Spies do not pity each other to that extent. 
Yet he had said no word of his discovery to the chief of 
spies, as the lantern flashed along the hayloft flooring. 

The color came back into her pallid, brown-dyed face. 
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i then, all the worse for this 
young man—if he could not command his baser pas¬ 
sions ... If he must succumb, first to his lust for a 
poor girl whom he believed to be a quadroon; and then 
surrender to his passion for a Yankee spy who had at¬ 
tempted to destroy the flower of his country’s cavalry. 

Her heart had begun to beat as fast as the thudding 
of her horse’s feet. 

A miserable young man, to let that kind of passion or 
love, or whatever he dared call it, interfere with his 
oath of duty to his Confederate Government! She de¬ 
spised him. She was not grateful! Let this young man 
beware of her if ever again he interfered! 

Then the swift memory of the Boyd garden, of their 
embrace—his lips on hers—shocked her and left her 
anguished with its burning sweetness. Breathless, a 
moment, then rigid under a welling rush of anger. 
Never before had a man aroused such wanton, such 
indescribable emotion in her virgin mind and body! 
Never had she imagined herself capable of such shame¬ 
ful response to a man’s predatory arms and lips. 

Scarcely conscious of what she was about, she checked 
her horse. God only could know how far she had gal¬ 
loped through the woods in the dim autumn twilight. 

She walked her mount for a while to ease and breathe 
him, patting his wet neck, drawing Lady Margrave and 
Skylark up beside her and caressing the beautiful 
creatures—always with a nervous glance flung back over 
her shoulder lest pursuers already be closing in at heel. 
Lest the sunset shadow, cast by her own twitching, 
naked feet, should dance a ghastly shadow-dance under 
some Rebel gallows. 

Suddenly, not far to the southward, a cavalry bugle 
rang out. White with terror, Operator 13 beat Yellow 
Bob’s big hunter with fist and heel into a gallop once 
more, and rode for her very life, while the Confederate 
bugle echoes still vibrated in her startled ears. 

Ten minutes behind her galloped the Confederate 



chief of scouts, Vespasian Chancellor, determined to 
destroy her, horse and man rushing onward like some 
huge winged thing swooping through the trees. His 
lean face had the dark dignity of an eagle’s bent on 
murder; his long gray cloak flew flapping behind him 
as he crouched forward in his saddle striving to pene¬ 
trate the wood and gloom ahead with fiercely piercing 

And two miles ahead of him Operator 13, in ragged 
shirt and breeches, kicked frantically at Yellow Bob’s 
crazed horse, driving him into a dead run, as she hung 
on desperately to the halters of Lady Margrave and 
Skylark, galloping gallantly beside her. 

It was still deep dusk in the woods. Spectral trees 
streamed away on either side like speeding phantoms 
in a dream; a wet wind drove fog into her face, blur¬ 
ring vision and soaking her to her stained brown skin. 
Now, ahead, a pale watery light flickered through the 
forest; the road led into a clearing, where it forked; 
and the girl pulled in her panting horse and looked 
around, bewildered in the sickly light of daybreak. 

One branch of the rough trail curved out southward 
toward Stonehenge and Fayetteville; and she knew it 
must be crowded with gray-jacketed horsemen whose 
wide-winged flankers were sweeping the whole region 
to the very base of the mountains ahead. She must 
not ride through Black Gap; she realized that. Must 
not turn south at all. A gallows death lay that way. 

The left-hand trail was rocky and bushy and led 
upward along a small stream—the headwaters of the 
Conewago—toward abandoned lumber camps and scat¬ 
tered shacks of mountaineers near Wolf Hill. Here 
lay her road to safety—by the grace of God—if, indeed, 
there were any way out of this Valley of Death for her. 


" or another instant she sat on 
her hard-breathing hunter, listening fearfully in the 
forest silence; and heard, very far away to the south¬ 
ward, a vast and muffled trampling noise of trotting 
hoofs where, through the drizzling dawn, two thousand 
gray-jacketed riders and their captured horses were 
passing through Black Gap. She gave one last desper¬ 
ate glance behind her; heard nothing; then swung her 
horse up the rocky road along the brook, leading the 
other two horses knee-deep through wet laurel and 
rhododendron and out between cliffs; and came at last 
into a wide wood-road once more, where freshly felled 
trees lay fragrant in the ferns. 

Two shoulders of rock almost closed this lumber-road, 
and she was obliged to dismount and lead the three 
horses through, single file. As she stood, a moment, to 
let them drink briefly at the brook, she caught the faint 
clink of a horseshoe on rock, and turning around, saw 
Vespasian Chancellor ride up to the forks of the road 
below, rein in, bend low in his saddle, and peer right 
and left for further trace of her horses’ hoof-marks. 

With the chill of death itself in her veins she trem¬ 
blingly unbuckled the holster flap on Yellow Bob’s sad¬ 
dle, pulled from it his heavy cavalry revolver; recapped 
and reloaded it; tied the three horses; and, stooping, 
crept back to where the 
hill’s massive shoulders 
narrowed the pass and 
made of it a rocky gate¬ 
way thick with ferns and 
laurel. Into this green, 
wet ambush she crawled. 

She never had killed 
anybody or any living 
creature; never had seen 
anybody die except on 
the stage. She remem¬ 
bered that Pauline Cush¬ 
man had showed her how 
to expire gracefully and 
effectively in the last act. 
She recollected that the 
leading man had in¬ 
structed her, once, how 
to load, cap, cock and 
fire a revolver; and she 



Operator 13 found the chief of Confederate spies pinned under his dead 
horse. “Don’t move a finger or I’ll have to kill you, too!’’ she said harshly. 


cautiously cocked the heavy weapon in her hand and 
leveled it through the laurel. 

The chief of Confederate spies had walked his pant¬ 
ing horse a little way along the southern branch of 
the wood-road, still leaning low in his saddle and scan¬ 
ning the soft, moist soil. Evidently discovering no im¬ 
print of horses’ hoofs he straightened up, turned his 


horse, and looked up at the rocky trail above. And saw 
the girl close to him, aiming her pistol. 

At the same instant there came a loud explosion; his 
horse reeled and fell, shot dead through the head, 
carrying his rider crashing down among tHe bushes 
into the brook below. And here, where the big, bony 
horse had rolled and lay (Continued on page 139) 
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What really happens behind the doors of 
the nation’s First Home? With dramatic 
sincerity, the woman who stood closest to the 
Presidential family now gives her story of the 
days when Calvin Coolidge, like Lincoln be¬ 
fore him, was torn between grief for his son 
and the demands of his position as President 


W™ Calvin Coolidge was thrust into the Presidency in 
the summer of 1923, the political skies were menacing, and 
early that autumn the Oil Scandal broke. During the sensa¬ 
tional investigation which followed the President faced the 
onslaught of criticism with courage and dignity, but Miss 
Randolph observed that he aged visibly in this trying time. 
In June, 1924, however, the Nation showed its deep confidence 
in Mr. Coolidge by nominating him with an overwhelming 
plurality. Then followed a happy time, with John and Calvin 
Junior at home for the summer vacation. But at this moment 
when the sky seemed crystal-clear a great shadow crept 
silently and unobserved toward the White House. 


T HERE IS ALWAYS drama at the White House 
and what made life so intensely dramatic was 
the sheer immobility of the quiet central figure 
of the President. And although for him the 
scene was always shifting, changing, there was yet a 
surprising sameness about the happenings of every day. 
Just as in a kaleidoscope the colors may fall into 


different patterns but themselves remain the same, so 
it is with the pattern of life at the White House. And 
whatever happens there brings forth a flood of com¬ 
ment, caustic or commendatory. 

As soon as President Coolidge and General Dawes 
had been nominated we were overwhelmed with letters; 
many highly flattering and congratulatory; others 
expressing disappointment—oven displeasure! I still 
smile over a letter from one person who wrote: “I am 
a Democrat, but shall vote for Mr. Coolidge, the Presi¬ 
dency having alighted where it has”—as though the 
Presidency were some sort of bird or butterfly, and the 
nomination, in the writer’s mind, equal to election. 

The routine mail was still enormous. Hundreds of 
letters came from veterans of the Great War about 
claims and insurance; pleas from citizens of other coun¬ 
tries: “Mrs. Coolidge; my relatives are in America. The 
quota from my country is filled. Please ask the Presi¬ 
dent to let me come in.” 



Desperate letters from 
mothers whose sons were 
in Federal prisons for 
life sentences or con¬ 
demned to death: “Mrs. 
Coolidge; you are a 
mother. My boy isn’t 
a bad boy. He was 
influenced by bad com¬ 
panions. Help me!” Let¬ 
ters which wrung my 
heart and kept me from 
sleeping at night. 

But the wife of the 
President is not a gov¬ 
ernment official. She 
can take no part in of¬ 
ficial matters. So these 
letters were acknowl¬ 
edged kindly, and then 
referred to the Depart¬ 
ments under whose ju¬ 
risdiction they came. 

People everywhere 
wrote to the boys, either 
simply to receive replies 


by Mary Randolph 
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effort to reach the Presi¬ 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge 
through the medium of 
their children. And 
these letters, too, came 
to my desk. 

But the average boy 
has no time for letters. 
And our boys were busy 
enjoying themselves, 
now that the restraint 
of school discipline was 
over for the time being. 
There were trips on the 
President’s barge, swim¬ 
ming parties, and tennis 
on the White House 

One Monday after¬ 
noon, John and Calvin 
played tennis there, and 
Calvin couldn’t find the 
socks he wanted, and 
boy-like went without 
any, wearing’his “sneak¬ 
ers” over bare feet—and 
he ( Cont. on page 151 ) 
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Should a man 
tell his past 
to the woman 
he loves? 


by 

Warwick 

Deeping 


eep 


The Story So Fat: 

Elsie Summerhays wondered about the gentle stranger 
on the hotel balcony next to hers in Rome. Unaware 
that Mr, Henry Vane bore the stigma of an ex-convict 
for the murder of his wife’s lover during the war, she 
was puzzled by the shyness with which he invariably 
spoke to her, and though sensing in him the sympathy 
of one solitary soul for another, she suspected that he 
merely felt sorry for her, for he had witnessed her hu¬ 
miliation in the unfamiliar role of governess to an in¬ 
corrigible child. She could not divine that her serious 
dark eyes had stirred something deeper than pity in 
this man who believed that life for him could be only 
an impersonal affair. 

“A woman with eyes like that might understand,” 
thought Vane, ‘‘But could she? The crude, violent 
egotism of such an act!” 

The question remained unanswered when a minor 
accident to Elsie’s small charge, Sally Pym, created an 
opportunity for him to serve the distressed young woman 
which brought them to a more intimate association. 
This tentative romance Sally’s mother, a brassy woman 
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“What I’m going to say may hurt you said Vane; 


of the world, did not fail to notice. The fact that Mrs. 
Pym herself, at the time of the mishap, had been ab¬ 
sent on an overnight excursion with her friend, Miss 
Gasson, and her latest gallant, a Mr, Allabaster, did not 
deter her from accusing the sensitive Elsie of “galli¬ 
vanting about with any casual cad,” 


M RS. PYM managed her “affairs” much as she 
might have managed a private hotel in the 
part of proprietress. She was a woman of 
means, but those clawlike hands of hers were apt to in¬ 
sinuate themselves into the pocket of pleasure, and 
what her mouth enjoyed her hands made profitable. 

Her school of economics admitted the humanities, 
and if Adonis came to stay—well, something had to be 
allowed to the charming youth. But when a man was 
over forty you had the right to expect some interest on 
your money. You did not send in an account, but the 
gentlemanly gesture might be counted on. 

Mrs, Pym had hinted to Mr, Allabaster that she was 


“that’s the tragedy of this business.” Elsie began to feel 


temporarily stony, and she had given him neither a 
stone nor a scorpion. Any man of means and of mag¬ 
nanimity would have offered her at least a loan. 

He had not responded. He had screwed that monocle 
into his eye, and yet it had not focused the suggestion. 
And Mrs. Pym, while keeping the honey-pot in evidence, 
had shown a claw. 

“That kid’s accident has run me a bit short. These 
doctors! You might lend me a couple of hundred, 
Monte,” 

Mr, Allabaster had allowed her to assume that the 
loan would be forthcoming. He, too, was waiting for a 
draft. Oh, yes, he might be able to manage it for her. 

When anything unpleasant happened to Mrs. Pym she 
did not transcend the tragedy, or with an air of sweet 
reasonableness conceal it from the world. She behaved 
just like her small daughter. She let fly in every direc¬ 
tion, and when Miss Gasson, who was resting before a 
dance at the Excelsior, heard a rataplan on the door 
and Diana’s voice, she sighed, 

“Let me in! Something’s happened,” 


frightened. 


Something had happened.’ Miss Gasson rose and 
opened the door and allowed the flood to enter, 
“Monte’s welshed on me,” 

“What!” 

“Yes, done a bunk, I went round to the Grand to 
have tea with him—and when the fellow didn’t turn up 
I got hold of the concierge and told him to send up a 
page to Monte’s room, ‘But madam, Mr. Allabaster 
has left,’ ‘Left!’ ‘Yes, last night, madam.’ Yes, sneaked 
off by the night express. No letter; no anything. My 
dear, I’ve never been so insulted.” 

“But he was coming to the Excelsior tonight.” 

“Just bluff, my dear, just bluff. And I got that new 
frock for tonight. Oh, I’m fed up with Rome, It’s too 
noisy, too much jazz, I shall go on to Taormina or Pa¬ 
lermo, The kid’s fit to travel. I feel I want a rest.” 

Miss Gasson considered the situation. She, too, would 
not complain of a little solitude, but personally she had 
not exhausted Rome, She said so, 

“I’m not quite through with Rome. Probably, Ill fol¬ 
low you on to Taormina, if I’m feeling like a lemon,” 
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Moreover, the feud between mother and daughter 
had become open and unrestrained. Sally was In one 
of her impossible phases, and very active after a period 
of quiescence. 

Then there were the turgidities of Mr. Dashwood. 
He was bald, and he had an artificial set of teeth; he 
smiled much and had an invalid wife who spent a great 
part of life in bed. His skin 
was somehow suggestive of 
brown bread. He danced, he 
bathed, he played tennis, and 
that highly artificial smile glis¬ 
tened in the Sicilian sunlight. 

Imperceptibly Taormina be¬ 
came impregnated with Dash- 
wood, or “Mr. Damgood’’ as 
Sally christened him, and Elsie 
was troubled. The atmosphere 
of the San Niccolo became sur¬ 
reptitious. She found this bald- 
headed merchant waylaying 
her in all sorts of places, and 
the glisten of his amatory smile 
waiting for her around corners. 

And Taormina was beautiful. 
It was all the more beautiful to 
because it had followed 
after Rome, and she had 
brought with her to this Sici¬ 
lian town a little bittersweet 
bud that might have opened 
in the sun. She wanted to 
be alone, and living in the 
Hotel San Niccolo was like 
camping in a railway station 
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“Some people expect too 

Her eyes observed him. 

“Just how?” 

“Well, most of us have our 
names writ in water. We 
make no moan about it. Why 

should we? The obscure, the unimportant. Think of 
the unknown dead in the war.” 

Her eyes grew poignant. “Were you in the war?” 

He nodded. “Yes, a part of it,” and he seemed to flinch. 

She wondered. She remembered Shelley’s 
poem about the sensitive plant that closed 
its petals when touched. But could 
be so vulnerable, and if so—why? 

She became gently careful. “It is a sweet 
place. Where is Shelley?” 

He showed her Shelley’s grave, but 
the air of a man who is consumed by some 
secret restlessness. She did not linger, and 
they went back in the tram together. It 
was even noisier than most trams, but she 
managed to tell him that Mrs. Pym was 
leaving Rome. 

He looked startled. “Oh! Going back to 
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Vera had entirely aban¬ 
doned the role of young 
matron playing her 
daily round. She was 
frankly a tired, sick 
and bored forty-six. 


shoe—“you ought 


T he story of a woman who was looking for a cure 
for middle age . . . and who found it 
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the time I always get up and if you don’t want to fix my 
breakfast, why, I can-” 

“Ye-e-s, you would. I’d never hear the end of it. And 
what does it get you, I’d like to know! Other men, 
who earn a darn sight more than- you ever-” 

Fred put up a hand, palm out, .wearily. “Please. Please 
cut it out. I’m dam lucky to have any kind of a' job to 
get up for, right now.” The palm came down with a 
wave of impatience. “Nag. Nag. Nag. It makes a man 
wish he was dead.” 

Vera, buttoning a fresh smock, muttered, “Maybe 
you’re not the only one.” Fred, selecting a shirt from a 
drawer, may not have heard. 

Vera went through the box of a hall and into the little 
green-and-white kitchenette. She put on the coffee, cut 
two even squares of butter, squeezed an orange, laid out 
plates, placed two slices of bacon in a pan and three 
slices of rye bread on the toaster. In the adjoining 
dinette, she undressed the small flower-painted table, 
which stood there in its fatigue uniform of lace runner 
and green glass bowl filled with muslin flowers. A 
sauce dish of stewed rhubarb at Fred’s place on the 
scalloped oilcloth cover. The orange juice for her. 

Back to turn the bacon and toast. A jingle of bottles, 
for which she had been listening, and a clatter upon the 
back stairs. Vera ran the few feet to the kitchen door, 
pulling her hair forward around her eyes and giving 
each cheek a quick pinch as she went. She threw the 



“I’m so sorry about your slippers,” observed Con¬ 
vict 8872, still covering Pete. “I hope the snow 
won’t spoil them.” “But it will,” Silver mourned. 
“Couldn’t you drop me where I’m going?" 


was what remained of Quicksilver, which was 
grandfather had rechristened her when she w 
She had always been that sort of girl. 

Also, she was, at twenty plus three, the so: 
who, abruptly aware of a revolver being flourished in 
the vicinity of her impudent nose, would neither 
the Social Reg- scream nor faint. What she might do would depend 
’*'• ' on the inspiration of the moment, and that was some¬ 
thing she never sought for vainly. It just came. 

The newspaper stories described her as terrified, but 
the beginning. For he—Convict 
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A girl can expect anything 
when she goes to a masquerade 
. . . well, nearly anything . . . 
except what happened to Silver 


by Royal 
Brown' 
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Red into Green 
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“That’s Pete,” Silver said, snatching up a long 
fur-trimmed cloth coat and the hat she wore to busi¬ 
ness every day. 

Pete’s car was a roadster; Silver opened the front 
door to find him in a coonskin coat that went with it. 
Pete was six feet tall and a yard wide at the shoulders. 
He had been a third-string end at Harvard three years 
ago. Now he sold insurance. He irritated Silver at odd 
moments, but just the same he was the sort of man a 
wise girl will keep attached, if only as a spare. 

“Miracles will never cease,” he greeted her genially. 
“I thought I’d have to wait at least half an hour.” 

Silver wrinkled her impudent nose. “Old stuff!” she 
commented disdainfully. “Everybody knows it really 
takes a man three times as long to dress as it does a 

“Wrong again,” Petdinformed her. “I came out on the 
seven-fifty-three—a big day in insurance circles; the 
boy wonder made good again—and here I am. All 
washed behind the ears and-” 

“And not quite dry—as usual,” Silver put in, as they 
boarded the roadster. 

Pete grinned amiably as he started the engine. “Let’s 
be friends, since we can be nothing more,” he suggested. 
“What have you got on under that coat?” 

“Oh, just a little thing I could slip into quickly,” Sil¬ 
ver told him demurely. “What are you wearing?” 

“Well, I had hoped to go as Romeo, but I’ve been 
busy—a man of large affairs, you know. And as I al¬ 
ready had that costume the Class of 1929 returned 

to their reunion in, last June-” 

“Not that awful convict rig!” she protested. 

“Why not? It’s just a little thing I could slip into 

quickly-•” 

“I’ll say one thing for you. You have no vanity. Or 
else too much,” she added, as an afterthought. 

“Your first impression was right for once," said Pete, 
unperturbed. 

They were approaching a four comers. The night 
was clear and frosty. To the right of the roadster 
evergreens made a purple blotch against the slight 
snowfall. A roadside stand to the left and a little real 
estate office diagonally across from it were both dark¬ 
ened; ahead shone the red lens of a traffic light, vivid 
as a planet. 

The roadster slackened pace. Silver slanted her eyes 
up toward Pete. “Will you tell me what you are stop¬ 
ping for?” she demanded. 

Pete glanced at her. “I had an idea that that was 
what the red light meant,” he commented mildly. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” she said.- “There isn’t * 
soul in sight.” 

“There may not be a soul, but I wouldn’t gam¬ 
ble a motor-cycle cop without a soul isn’t con¬ 
cealed somewhere about,” he replied. “You, of 
course, might explain that you were color¬ 
blind and get away with it. I’d be handi¬ 
capped, though: he’d expect me to have some 

The roadster crawled to a full stop and 
Silver felt a familiar surge of irritation. 

Law and order—that was Pete all over. 

And also the out with Pete. He would 
always do the right and reasonable thing. 

He took it for granted that a sign that said 
“No Trespassing” meant just that—and also 
him, whereas Silver’s idea was always that 
it meant somebody else. That attitude 
had made for friction between them, 
for as everybody knows—or at least 
as Silver knew—the wrong and 
unreasonable thing is apt to be 
far more interesting. 

They might have fought 
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violently long since but for the fact that Pete refused 
to fight. He just grinned. “Sure—that’s me all over,” 
he’d admit cheerfully. “When adventure calls, I’m under 
the bed.” 

Silver didn’t believe that he really lacked courage. It 
was just that he was so darned cagy. He never took a 
chance. She had been going around with him, off and 
on, for three years and he had never actually proposed. 


“And that is darned lucky for him!” Silver had as¬ 
sured herself. 

Pete might be a wonder in insurance, as her father 
said, and she did not deny that he came in handy at 
times. But he certainly wasn’t her ideal. He annoyed 
her. Particularly tonight. Sitting there with his hands 

on the wheel, waiting for the light to change. He- 

Silver jumped. A voice broke the frosty silence, 
startling her far more than did the revolver 
her eyes became conscious of. “Sorry, but I 
shall have to ask you both to raise your hands, 
if you please,” the mocking, almost gay voice 
was saying. 

It was, of course, Convict 8872. Silver real¬ 
ized that, even if she had yet to get his num¬ 
ber. His costume spoke for itself. But: 

“One of your classmates?” she murmured to 
Pete. 

Pete did not reply. His hands, Silver saw 
with scorn, were already up. Just for that 
she thrust her owfi farther into her pockets 
and turned her eyes back to Convict 8872. 

“You don’t mean me, do you?” she asked. 
“Hasn’t he got his hands up enough for both 
of us?” 

“Don’t be a fool,” Pete commanded. 

Silver ignored him. She merely smiled her 
prettiest at Convict 8872—and discovered that 
it wasn’t such an effort. He was very young, 
and in spite of his costume, really awfully at¬ 
tractive. And although none of this would 
have carried weight with a criminologist, par¬ 
ticularly one who had studied his record, it 
did give Silver added assurance. 

“My hands are cold,” she added. “If I put 
them up they’d simply freeze!” 

Convict 8872 grinned. “Let me have one 
of them for a moment,” he capitulated, “that 
I may help you out.” 

Silver started to say that she preferred to 
stay where she was. But it did occur to her 
that that might be tempting fate too far. 
“Thank you,” she said sweetly, stepping out. 

He gave her hand a swift little squeeze, 
turned his attention back ( Cont. on page 108) 
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metier tens me uney wm lukc it tu nuuieviuu 
Raspail, make a bonfire and dance about it un¬ 
til it is in ashes. It is merely an old student gesture. 

Yet to me, somehow, it was a symbol of the Halloween 
you and I used to know. Do you remember how we used 
to topple them over? They do not make much of Hal¬ 
loween any more, squire. 

You, of course, remember the boyish zeal of our Hal¬ 
loweens. Who could forget them? Maybelle sits here 
beside me and I was telling her of the time you, Verne 
Bovie, Wayne Sanns, Heisner Maxon and others carried 
Mr. Coverston’s little shoe-repairing shop and put it in 
Doctor Cromley’s yard, a half block away. 

All the time the good old German cobbler slept 
soundly. Imagine his waking and walking to his front 
door and finding his world entirely changed! 

I belonged to the younger crowd. You know, “the 


Tuxedoes,” hot zig- 
gedy! We started out 
merely moving front 
steps and worked up 
to trundling cabinets 
particuliers. But we 
became very expert. 

It was Bill Geppert 
—like you and me 
he disgraced the folk 
by becoming a news¬ 
paperman—who incu¬ 
bated the idea for 
installing the Ale- 
shires’ cow in the 
Gallia Academy cu- 

That, I submit, took 
E imagination. That it was not successful was 
uue not to our lack of ingenuity but to a faulty bit of 
workmanship in the hastily constructed derrick. After 
all, none of us was a rigger. 

Bill and Henry Brosius kidnaped the cow, actually 
led it up the two flights of steps leading to the beil 
tower, but in hoisting it from the top landing over a 
railing into the cupola proper something happened. I 
was on guard at the door. 

I recall the fearful crash and a series of doleful moos 
as I lit a shuck for home. I know that Constable Jack 
Dufour called professionally on grandma the next day. 
Henry Brosius was sent to visit a relative up the hol¬ 
low at Big Creek and Bill Geppert started regular at¬ 
tendance at Sunday school. That’s how scared he was. 



When the fodder's 
in the shock — 
and the cow is 
in the cupola! 

by O. O. McIntyre 

Illustrations by Edwina 






by Pearl S. 
Buck 

Illustrations by C. E. Chambers 


With superb mastery, Mrs. B uck here 
in a novel that is the literary sensation of 




Now your wage must be food only, for my silver is gone, 
and no revenues will come until these times are over. 
No, and in a month or so, I shall have no silver left even 
to feed you and I must borrow a vast sum from some¬ 
where if you are not to starve, and if I and my son are 
not to starve with you.” 

Now as he spoke thus Wang the Tiger glared at his 
men from under his brows, but secretly he looked to see 
what his captains did. There were mutinous faces 
among them and when they had gone out in silence 
one of his spies came back to tell him: 

“They say they will fight no war until their dues are 
given them.” 

When he heard his spy whisper this, Wang the Tiger 
sat gloomy for a while in his hall, and he thought how 


might starve and he 
| would not rob himself and 
his son for them. 

Still the famine did not 
cease. Everywhere in that region the waters lay and 
men starved, and since there was no dry land in which 
to bury them, their bodies were cast out upon the water 
and floated there. There were many bodies of children, 
because men grew desperate at the unceasing wail of 
hungry children, and in despair laid their children 
into the water out of pity for them. 

By the new year, and none remembered it was a festi¬ 
val, Wang the Tiger gave his men but half their usual 
food, and he himself ate no meat, only grain gruel and 
such poor stuffs. One day as he sat in his own room 
wondering that his good destiny was in such abeyance, 
there came a man out of his guard who stood day and 
night about his door, and the man said: 

“There are six men to see you who come from your 





Pear Blossom was well known by now for 
her pity, and many came to her doors in 
their little boats and tubs, and she fed them. 


his son to make him forget. Yes, he would buy him 
a foreign watch or a new gun or some such thing, and 
so win the boy back to him. Thus Wang the Tiger 
hardened himself and thus he comforted himself, also. 

Nevertheless, the coming of those six men out of the 
army did show Wang the Tiger to what dire straits the 
times had brought him, for he saw that he must find 
food if he was to hold his army true. He had said 
falsely that he had already found food for them from 
foreign parts, but now he knew he must go out some¬ 
where and find such food. Then once more he thought 
of his brother Wang the Merchant, and he told himself 


that in such an hour brothers must stand together, and 
he would go and see what help he could secure. 

He sent out the word, therefore, among his men that 
he went to find food and silver for them, and he chose 
a good guard and put them over his house and he com¬ 
manded his own guard to prepare for the journey, and 
on a day he had set he called for boats to be brought 
and with his son and his soldiers and their horses all 
in these boats, they prepared to ferry across the waters 
to those parts of the road where the dikes still held, 
and there they would mount their horses again and 
ride to the town where Wang the Tiger’s brothers lived. 

Upon those narrow dikes their horses took their pace 
slowly, for the water spread in a sea on either side and 
the dikes were crowded with huddled people. And not 
people only, but rats and serpents and wild things 
struggled to share that space with the people. 

Through these Wang the Tiger marched and he had 
need of his armed guard and of his guns, for these 
people would have fallen upon him otherwise. As it 
81 
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was, here and there often a man rose, or a woman, and 
twined about his horse’s legs in silence and despair, 
yet with a faint last hope. And Wang the Tiger was 
gentle enough in heart with them, and he would not 
trample them down. No, he waited until guardsmen 
came and took the wretched creatures away. 

All the way the lad rode beside his father, and not 
one word did he say, nor did Wang the Tiger speak to 
him, since there was the coldness of the six dead men 
between them. And Wang the Tiger feared to ask his 
son anything. But the lad’s face was bowed except 
sometimes when he stole a look at the starving people, 
and such a look of horror came into his face that Wang 
the Tiger could not bear it and he said at last: 

“These be very common folk and they are used to 
this once in a few years or so, and there are tens of 
thousands of them and the ones that die are not missed 
in a handful of years. They spring up like new rice.” 


J. hen THE BOY said suddenly, and 
his voice was changing now like a fledgling bird’s and 
it came out in a squeak because he was so charged with 
his feeling, “Yet I suppose it is as hard for them to die 
as though they were governors and men like us.” And 
as he spoke he tried to fix his mouth hard and firm, 
but his lips quivered, do what he would. 

Now Wang the Tiger would have liked to say some 
comforting word, but he was astonished at what his 
son had said, and it had not come to him that these 
common folk suffered as he might suffer, since men are 
born as they are born and one may not take the place 
of any other. And he did not wholly like what his son 
said, because it was too soft a thing for a lord of war. 

So Wang the Tiger could not think of any comforting 
word, and he said no more than this, “We are all alike 
under the cruel will of Heaven.” 

After this Wang the Tiger let his son be; seeing what 
thoughts he had, Wang the Tiger asked him nothing. 

Now Wang the Tiger wished often upon that journey 
that he could have left his son behind. But the truth 
was he had not dared to do it, lest there be some among 
his men who were secretly sullen because of the six 
dead men. Yet almost as much as he feared death for 
his son, he feared to take him to his brothers’ courts. 
He feared the softness of the young men there, and he 
feared the love of money that tradesmen have. 

He commanded his son’s tutor, therefore, whom he 
had brought also, and he commanded his trusty hare¬ 
lipped man that they were not to leave their young 
master at all, and besides these he told off ten seasoned 
old soldiers who were to stay beside his son day and 
night, and he told his son he must study his books 
as ever he did at home. But he did not dare to say to 
him, “My son, you are not to go where there are women.” 

All these years when Wang the Tiger had his son with 
him in his own courts, there had been no women there, 
and the lad knew no woman at all except his mother 
and his sisters, and of late Wang the Tiger had not let 
him go alone even on the rare visits of duty he made to 
his mother, but had sent a guard with him. Thus had 
Wang the Tiger fortified his son, and he was more 
jealous for his son than other men are for their women. 

Yet in spite of his secret fears, it was a sweet mo¬ 
ment for Wang the Tiger when he came riding to his 
brothers’ gates with his son riding beside him. It had 
pleased some fancy of Wang the Tiger’s to have h ! s 
tailors cut his son’s garments exactly like his own, and 
the lad wore just such a coat of foreign cloth and such 
gilt buttons and such shoulder pieces of gilt, and a 
cap like Wang the Tiger’s with a sign upon it. Upon 
the lad’s fourteenth birthday, Wang the Tiger had even 
sent a man into Mongolia and found two horses exactly 
alike, except that one was a little smaller than the 
other, and both of them were strong and dark and red¬ 
dish in color, and so even their horses were alike. 

It was music to Wang the Tiger’s ears to hear the 
people on the street cry out, as they stared at the sol¬ 
diers, “See the old lord of war and the little lord of war, 
as like as the two front teeth in a man’s mouth!” 

So they came riding up to the gates of Wang the 
Landlord, and the lad swung himself down from his 


horse as his father did, and clapped his hand to his 
sword’s hilt as his father did, and marched gravely be¬ 
side his father. As for Wang the Tiger, when he had 
been received into his brother’s house, and when his 
two brothers and their sons came in to give greeting, 
Wang the Tiger drank in the looks of admiration they 
gave his son as a thirsty man drinks down his wine. 

In the days thereafter while Wang the Tiger was 
in that house, he watched his brothers’ sons eager¬ 
ly, hungry to be sure his own son was far better and 
hungry to be comforted for his only son. And Wang 
the Tiger could find much wherewith to comfort him¬ 
self. The eldest son of Wang the Landlord was now 
wed, although he had no children yet, and he and his 
wife lived in the same house with Wang the Landlord 
and his lady. This eldest son was already somewhat 
like his father, and his pretty body was coating itself 
with a soft deep fat. But he had a weary look, too, and 
it was true he had something to weary him, for his 
wife would not live pleasantly with his mother, but she 
was pert in her new wisdom and she cried out to her 
husband when he tried to exhort her: 

“What! Am I to be a servant to that old proud 
woman? Does she not know we young women are free 
nowadays and we do not serve our mothers-in-law any 

Because of such strife the young husband was often 
weary, nor could he solace himself with his old diver¬ 
sions, for his young wife watched him and would know 
his every play place, and she was so bold she did not 
fear to follow him out into the street and cry out that 
she would go, too, and that nowadays women did not 
stay locked in the house, and men and women were 
equal, and with such talk she so diverted the people 
upon the streets that for shame’s sake the young hus¬ 
band gave up his old diversions, for he did believe her 
bold enough to follow him anywhere. 

Once a friend to whom he complained advised him, 
saying, “Threaten her with a concubine. It is humbliflg 
for any woman!” 

But when the young man tried this, his wife was not 
humbled at all, but her eyes flashed and she cried out: 

“In times like this we women will not endure such 

And before he knew what she did, she sprang at him 
with her little hands outspread and she clawed him on 
both cheeks like a small cat, and there were four deep 
scratches red and bright on his cheeks and it was plain 
to anyone how he came by them, and he dared not stir 
out for shame. Nor could he put her to any open shame, 
for her brother was his friend and her father chief of 
police and a man with power in the town. Yet in the 
night he loved her still, for she would curl against him 
sweetly and be so seeming penitent that he loved her 
heartily then, and he listened to her talk. 

-At such hours the burden of all 
her talk was that he must ask his father for a certain 
sum of money and they two would go away to some port 
city on the coast and live there in the new fashion 
among those of their kind. And she would fling out 
her pretty arms and hold him and wheedle him, or she 
would grow angry and weep; in a thousand ways she 
wearied her husband until at last he gave his promise. 
But when he had promised and gone to his father, 
Wang the Landlord said: 

“Where shall I find such a sum as you say? I cannot 
do it.” And after a while he added, “A man must bear 
with women, for the best of them are full of strife and 
contention. Learned or unlearned they are so, but the 
learned ones are the worst, for they do not fear any¬ 
thing. Let the women rule the house, I have always 
said, and I will seek my peace elsewhere. So you must 
do, also.” 

But the young wife would not have it settled so easily, 
and she forced her husband to go again and again to 
his father, and for the sake of peace Wang the Land¬ 
lord at last promised he would plan some way, although 
well he knew the only way he had was to sell the most 
of what land he still owned. As for the young wife, 
when she had even the half-promise she prattled 


Why good Pea Soup 
should be served regularly on every table! 




Pea Soup is not only one 
of the most enjoyoble of oil soups, but it is 
olso fomous for its extraordinarily nourishing 
quolity. In fact, on the continent o! Europe, 
peo saup is one of the mainstays of the 
fomily diet—depended upon constantly to 
supoly o substantial part af the faad. 

Use this delicious soup regularly to ottroct 
and please the family oppetite and to provide 
its obundont.wholesome nutriment. Campbell's 
Pea Soup is the rich, smooth blend of choice 
peos ond brings to your toble all their refresh¬ 
ing flovor and their body-building goodness. 
Golden creamery butter still further enriches 
the blend ond the seasoning by our skilled 
French chefs never fails to delight the taste. 

Let the children, especially, get the benefit 
of Compbell's Pea Soup often. They require 
vegetobles in generous quantity for 
heolth ond growth. This soup is o 
favorite ond a convenient woy to 
provide your youngsters with the 
vegetoble food they need so much! 

Serve it often! 


Pea Soup 


by Campbell’s famous French chefs 
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• UJith a skin naturally moist and luscious 
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/ vital figures in the political and social life of 
today—who has continued to use the same two 
creams for over seven years—gives you the clue to 
their extraordinary following all over the world. 
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Do you pay more than 25 cents for 
Tooth Paste? STOP IT! 


Listerine Tooth Paste at 25^ has won millions by quality 


Stop it, hecause for 25c you can now buy a really first- 
rate dentifrice that accomplishes hrilliant results. 

Its name is Listerine Tooth Paste, and since it is made 
hy the makers of Listerine, there can he no question of its 
quality. More than four million people have put Listerine 
Tooth Paste to the test day in and day out, and now 
prefer it to tooth pastes costing much more. 

The fact that Listerine Tooth Paste at 25c saves ap¬ 
proximately $3 a year per person, over - 

dentifrices in the 50c class, is inci- The mokers of Li 

dental to its success. roco 

Millions prefer it hecause it is so 
gentle, so safe, hut so quick in action. 


They like the thorough way it cleans the teeth. They like 
the way it erases stubhorn tartar and discolorations caused 
hy foods and tobacco. They like the hrilliant luster and 
polish that it gives to teeth. 

Finally, they look forward to that delightful feeling of 
freshness and exhilaration that Listerine Tooth Paste 
gives the mouth. 

If you haven’t tried Listerine Tooth Paste, do so now. 
- Disregard the saving that it accom¬ 
plishes, if you care to, and judge it h; 
its results alone. We put the tes 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


squarely up to you. Lamhert Pharma- 
cal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 



LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE . . 25* 


REMOVES FILM FASTER! 
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5 cups a day is 
not too much — if the 



BATBB 


coffee is 


We AMERICANS are great 
coffee lovers! 

And today—we can drink more of it 
than ever before. 

New scientific findings have done 
away with that ancient superstition 
about “too much” coffee:— 

It’s the rancid oil in stale coffee that’s 
harmful. A frequent cause of the head¬ 
aches, sleeplessness, indigestion, often 
attributed to coffee itself. 

We know now that the average man or 
woman has a “coffee tolerance” of 5 cups 
a day of fresh coffee. 

Because of this, Chase & Sanborn insti¬ 
tuted Dated coffee. 

Coffee rushed from the roasting ovens 
to your grocer by swift motor trucks. 
The date of delivery on every pound. No 
can allowed to stay on the grocer’s shelf 
more than 10 days. 

The goodness of that fresh-roasted flavor! 
That delicious blend! And 5 cups a day 
is not too much because it’s fresh. It’s 
Dated! 


The DATE 
guarantees 
full fresh flavor 
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Film on teeth is dangerous! 

Just look at film under this microscope 

Queer germs live on your teeth. Science links them to 
tooth decay, gum disorders and many other troubles. 

Germs are glued to teeth by an ever-forming film. 



USE PEPSODENT TWICE A DAY-SEE YOUR DENTIST TWICE A YEAR 
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I hopped right out of my 


says the Victor Dog, 

“when I heard the radio that gets 
two more octaves of music!” 


SETS $48.75 TO $310.00 


RCA Victor 



Radio 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY b, the MAKERS of RCA VICTOR RADIOS, PHONOGRAPH COMBINATIONS, VICTOR RECORDS 
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How often was your throat sore last 
year? How many colds did you have? 
How many are you going to have 
this year? On how much care you give 
your mouth and throat, the answers 
may depend. 

There can he no doubt that the 
twice-a-day use of a dependable anti¬ 
septic is of tremendous value in keep¬ 
ing the mouth clean and holding 
simple infections in check. The prac¬ 
tical experience of millions of men and 
women has proved it. Undoubtedly 
thatis why Listerinehas been the stead¬ 
fast choice for more than 50 years. 

The moment Listerine enters the 
mouth, it begins to kill germs, in¬ 


cluding those associated with the 
common cold and simple sore 

Bear in mind that, although full 
strength Listerine kills germs, it is at 
the same time pleasant in action and 
safe to use. Remember this factor of 
safety when you buy a mouth wash: 
solutions so harsh, they must he di¬ 
luted hefore using, may prove danger¬ 
ous to delicate mouth memhranes. 

Colds are easy to catch and often 
develop into more serious diseases. 
Why not protect yourself hy gargling 
with Listerine, the safe antiseptic with 
the pleasant taste? Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


New Salve relieves 
chest congestion 

LISTERINE 
RUB 25l 

Don’t let a cold settle on the chest 
and become serious. At the first 
sign of trouble apply tbe new 
Listerine Rub on chest and^ back. 

tion and promptly relieves con- 


Listerine kills disease germs 
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do fe (fetdozj of Fashion in 

jajtc&on nai/f tkzSasie tinted or natural ? 



All Colors ... 


the tint of the nails depends on the gown, 
says world manicure authority 
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Don’t let Others have all the FUN 
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Royal Cakes keep fresh 
Longer— here's why.. 
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Trust Your Druggist 
-lie knows SQUIBB! 



SQJJIBB 

ASPIRIN 

PURE • EFFECTIVE • SAFE 




































Fox Fire by Rex Beach 
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How to escape 
many colds altogether 



New VICKS NOSE DROPS 

amazingly successful 
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A NERVOUS WRECK 
...aboutto happen! 
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You Wear fEU-fOLLET 
You're Romantic . . . 
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the monjarchs of big game. Now for the 
princes and the grand dukes: 

Asiatic Elephant. 95 

Buffalo (Africa) 94 

Rhinoceros (Africa). 93 

Giant Moose (Alaska and Yu- 
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best luck, it is a long, quick shot. No 




Sable Antelope (Africa). 

Lord Derby's Eland (Africa:... 

Greater Kudu (Africa). 

"0 Grizzly. 


densis occupy i 
a trophy room. 

This list completes the higher aris¬ 
tocracy of big game, according to one 
man’s opinion. Below we have the earls 
and viscounts and barons: 

Leopard (Africa and Asia). 89 

Water Buffalo (Asia) . 88 

Banteng (Southern Asia). 87 

Roan Antelope (Africa). 80 




. 90 

e Asiatic elephant 
liak bear in intelli- 
.nd character: he 
a deadly adversary and is found in 
st enchanting country. But as big 
ne he should not rank so high. In- 
d, I wish he were not considered big 




preservation _. _ ,_ 

an’s prey, but as his friend : 


il deserves 
the Asi- 


Lesser Kudu (Africa). 

Woodland Caribou (Canada)..... 

Wapiti (American elk). 

Common Moose (Canada). 

Canadian Black Sheep (Sionei) I 
Yukon Gray Sheep iFannini ).... 

Alaskan White Sheep (Dalli) . 

Wild Boar (Africa and Asia). 

Rocky Mountain Goat... 


;e five tons of intelligent 
me, nc nao jihH of value to show. Un¬ 
like the African elephant, his tusks are 

The buffalo should rate above the 
rhinoceros mainly because he completes 
his charge with his eyes open, not closed. 
This is a very important thing to the 
le hunter. Of the two tempers, I 


in one safari, two charged at 
glimpse of my unimposing form. I 
dodged one—and the big forefoot of the 
other, the huge nails highly polished, 


the leopard as low as eighty-nine. With¬ 
out any question of doubt, he is one of 
man’s most dangerous adversaries in the 


animal in Africa. I do n 


him h 


I have 


conditions in a most engaging country. 
To hear a big bull answer the birch- 
oark horn (at this point a few Alaskans 
will rise in their might and inform me 
that the Alaskan moose cannot be called 
with a horn, which would be very dis¬ 
concerting if I did not happen to know 


Next to the last of the big-game elite I 
have named the bighorn sheep. I am 
only sorry that I cannot find a place 
for him higher on the list. 

Like the Rocky Mountain goat, he lives 
on dizzy grass slopes and inaccessible 
ledges. Otherwise, there is no compari¬ 
son. Suppose a hunter spots a goat 
through his binocular. If he is reason¬ 
ably sound of wind and limb—if his 
heart will stand the strain and his soul 
the gaff of a day’s bitter climb over 
treacherous slide-rock and along six- 
inch ledges—he is very likely to get his 
shot. But when he hunts sheep, the 
story has a different ending. He climbs 
and suffers and risks his neck and his 
arteries, only to see the quarry 


Here I skip seven points to the 
antelope, beautiful, rare, wary, but not 
dangerous game. The common eland of 
Africa is a splendid beast, but too easily 
obtained to rank with the better trophies. 
I know the oryx and the lesser kudu only 
by hearsay. 

The common moose ranks below the 
woodland caribou and the American elk 
because, in these days, he is easier to 
hunt and kill. Both of the others must 
be climbed and suffered for, particularly 
Osburn’s caribou. These three giants 
among the deer family were my first 
trophies, and I prize them highly. 
.msidered vern 

:s on horseback. 


Barren Land Caribou (The 
Water Buck (Africa). 


can feel lucky to rate forty-five. Cer¬ 
tainly he does not do so on account of 
ferocity. True, he is armed as formidably 
as any leopard, but he lacks the fighting 


it quite so dangerous 


50 elusive quarry, a 


The Barren Land caribou of the sub¬ 
arctic prairies, the Asiatic sambur and 
the common antelopes of the African 
veld all rate lower than our own mule 
1 < 
only fair. Par places give value to any 
trophy, but not enough tc ’ ’ 


e with | 
o walk 


larily when there . . _ _ _ 

of leopard in the air. 

I recall a certain patch of yellow 
grass in a far-off corner of Tanganyika 
Territory. Out of that grass came a 
snarling streak of yellow that landed on 
the shoulders of my gun bearer. We got 
him off in approximately four seconds 
—his punctured hide is now thrown over 
a chair in my trophy room—but in that 
brief period he scalped K’Ninny as clean¬ 
ly as might an Indian brave. 

A leopard is not only a ferocious, but 
a cunning, wary quarry. Almost every 
:afari brings back lion pelts, while leop- 


I have omitted from these lists 
several rare and beautiful African ante¬ 
lopes. I did so because they are es¬ 
sentially collectors’ trophies, far off the 
hunting trails. No doubt I have for¬ 
gotten several species that should be 
listed. I left out our American prong¬ 
horn because he is too near extinction 
to be regarded as big game. 

Nor can I include the giraffe. He is a 
beast to gape at, but never to kill. No 
one will quarrel with me for omitting 
American bison. True, there has been a 
kind of “open season” on them lately— 
domestic bulls herded past riflemen at 
so many dollars a shot—but the proper 
name for this enterprise is hardly sport. 
And those who hunt black bear—that old 


s purely by t 


the beaver meadow from a dist ance on the plains. Yet he is 
in bronze, swinging a s t ron g liver and a hard fighter, and he 
-is one of the mem- deserves a high place on the list. The 
n the world of sport, banteng—the red wild ox of Asia—is a 
doughty antagonist and. 


for him here. 

difficulty of their pursuit, tr 
’• of the North would 1 
for some reason, hard t 
it even considered big gi 


simply one too many for even the clever¬ 
est hunter. If man wants his hide, he 
must take the mean advantage of trap 
and poison. To stalk him fairly on his 
own ground is practically a human im¬ 
possibility. 

One old hunter whom I knew in the 
North used to call these animals “Invis¬ 
ible Wolves.” They were all about camp 
—killing deer, laying elaborate ambushes 

ir saw hide or hair o: 




untain. With the 


of South America—jaguar and various 
kinds of horned game—simply because 
there are as yet few facilities for hunting 
them, and they are taken only as curiosi¬ 
ties or museum pieces by occasional 
expeditions. I have also omitted the 
overgrown, extremely rare Siberian tiger. 

Finally, I have made no mention of 
the gorilla, or any of the apes or mon¬ 
keys. The man who would kill such for 
pleasure is not a sportsman, but a head¬ 
hunter. The half-human countenance 
of a gorilla hung in a trophv room is 

should be socially'ostracized forevermore. 
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Live Decoy 

(Continued from page 35 ) 

gettin’ old, Peter. Next time you do 
that, I’m goin’ to wipe your eye!” 

“Blue-nosed braggart!” retorted Strain 
without animus. “I’m three birds ahead 
of you already. Besides, that drake is 
jinxed. He belongs to another man, 
maybe the devil himself!” 

From down the marsh came a wind- 
muffled boom. Then another, and si¬ 
lence. Harbinger clicked his tongue. 

“That would be Jorian. Either that 
flock or the drake must have swung low 
over his blind. Jorian’s a good shot.” 
Again there was a boom, and still an- 

“Now, who’d you reckon shook out the 
last two loads?” Jeff seemed more than 
curious. “Myra Thornton’s near him, 
but I’d swear she’s afraid to shoot a gun. 
Sounded like Tom Bender’s twelve. Still, 
that can’t be right; all those shots came 
from about the same place. Jorian and 
Myra are in Number Three blind, and 
Waldron is in Number Four. Tom Ben¬ 
der is in Six, away off to the left.” 

Strain slipped fresh cartridges into his 
gun, and closed the breech with a vicious 
snap. “Wrong there,” he stated. “Ben¬ 
der’s in Number Four, next to Jorian and 
Myra. I heard him fixing up a trade with 
Waldron after lots had been drawn.” 

Old Jeff regarded his partner reproach¬ 
fully. “You never said a word about it 
—until now,” he chided gently. 

“Why should I?” Peter defended him¬ 
self. “Nothing that concerns us, does it?” 

“No-o,” Harbinger admitted. “But I 
don’t like it, Peter. Doesn’t seem prop¬ 
er, somehow. Doesn’t seem right,” he 
amended. 

Peter smiled derisively. “Old Granny 
Grundy!” he jeered. “What’s wrong with 
it? Everybody knows that it’s all over 
between Tom and Myra. He’d be an in¬ 
grate as well as a fool to try to keep her 
away from Jorian. Why, Jorian’s done 
plenty for that boy! Took him in the 
bank when Tom came back from 
the war, and boosted him along until the 
boy’s got a fine future. If it wasn’t for 
Jorian, Tom Bender would be a nobody. 
Tom’s got a spark of sense. He’s young, 
yet it seems that he thinks enough of 
Myra not to interfere. He’ll find another 
girl, but he won’t find another job like 
Jorian gave him, nor will Myra find an¬ 
other husband like Jorian. You should 
know something about this—you’ve got a 
big piece of Jorian’s bank!" 

Jeff nodded. “I do know somethin’ 
about it,” he averred a bit grimly. “And 
what you’ve just told me, Peter, sums up 
things just about as Jorian gave ’em out. 
Still, you can’t kill love, Peter, like you 
kill a duck. I’m dependin’ upon Tom’s 
spark 0’ sense that you spoke about.” 

He lifted his head alertly. Another 
gunshot, more muffled, beat faintly up¬ 
wind. There was something odd about it. 

“That would be a crippled bird,” he 
hazarded. “Jorian doesn’t believe in 
lettin’ ’em get away.” 

Strain looked at him interestedly. “You 
don’t like Jorian, eh, Jeff?” 

“I don’t like any man who is mean to a 
dog,” Harbinger countered. “Jorian’s got 
the best retriever in these parts, that 
little Irish spaniel, Killamey Dick. It’s 
Jorian’s boast that he trained the dog all 
by himself. Well, I saw one lesson out 
back of the clubhouse early this momin’. 
He was usin’ a broken gunstock, Peter!” 

“Beating him?” 

“Give you three guesses, Peter. You 
won’t miss any of ’em—like you missed 
that drake!” 

“I’m not guessing at anything!” said 



Clicquot’s flavor is developed by the 
master hand of Time. First, choice ingredients are carefully 
blended. Then they are AGED 6 MONTHS until the blend 
is ripe and mellow. Then, and only then, are the sugar and 
sparkling water added. All this to create a taste that you 
will enjoy—a ginger ale that you can serve with pride—a 
blend that has delighted three generations. 






That EXTRA Something. Finest of real fruit flavorings ., True 

Jamaica ginger root ..... Mellowed and ripened by Time . Pure refined 

sugar . Sparkling, crystal-clear water . Bottled in brand-new bottles. 


Clicquot Club 
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The First Step— 

Remember the good old adage, 
"Learn to walk before you run." 



Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means fa 

—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 



—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

p/oyees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
cic/ent or sickness 

Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 

$1,000 up to^fSOOfiOO^mom, a°nd 
from $1,000 down to $1 00 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 
The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza¬ 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 



1 i ANY yaung fathers are not 
* ▼ » able to start extensive 
thrift programs for their fam¬ 
ilies. But almost all of them 
are able to take the first step 
toward making constructive 
financiol plans—ina madestwoy. 

Millions af families in the United 
Stotes ond Canodo are wisely 
building future financial pro¬ 
tection with Life Insurance, poid 
far in smoll omounts weekly 
or monthly. 

Many successful men of today 
still mointain their first small 
Life Insurance Policies taken 


aut for them during childhood 
by their parents. They realize 
that the continuation af these 
Policies is o good investment. 

Metropolitan Field-Men are 
trained to give odvice concern¬ 
ing all kinds of Life Insurance 
and ta loy out limited programs 
for those wha are not yet pre¬ 
pared to carry out a complete 
program. 

Every one interested in Life 
Insurance, in whatever amount, 
lorge or small, con be assured 
of sound odvice by consulting 
a Metrapoliton Field-Mon. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

: FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT • • • ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. - ’ 1 ~ 
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leers want a J\S/c/erGmreffe 


W E LIVE in a fast-moving age. We work harder 
. . . play harder . . . travel quicker. And we 
smoke quite a lot more cigarettes. 

But there’s this about it: They have got to be 
milder today. In this high-pressure age, smokers 
don’t like strong cigarettes. That’s plain. 

About four miles of warehouses are filled with 
mild, ripe Domestic tobaccos, stored away to age 
for two years to make them mild and mellow for 
CHESTERFIELD Cigarettes. 

To make sure that CHESTERFIELD is a milder 
cigarette, the greater part of 90 million dollars is 


invested in the tobaccos used in CHESTERFIELD. 
These tobaccos are “Cross-Blended.” 

This “Welding” together—or “Cross-Blending” 
— permits every kind of tobacco used in the 
CHESTERFIELD blend to partake of the best qual¬ 
ities of every other type. Burbank used the same 
principle in crossing different fruits to make a still 
better fruit. 

CHESTERFIELDS are milder... never harsh... 
and that’s why, in this high-pressure age, more 
smokers, both men and women, are changing to 
CHESTERFIELDS every day. 





